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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION... 
Pioneers in ultra high frequency beam trans- 
mission who morethan a decade agoestablished 
«& communications link across the English 
Channel using a beam of 1,700,000 kilocycles. 


Through the vast distance of the Pacific 
And through its fog and storm and night 
A lone plane gropes 

For a lonely island base 

Like a tired circling gull 

Uncertain where to light 


Little fuel... 
Long silence . . 
But better than the dread word — 
"a ss 

> 7 
But one crew member has not given up hope 
He is the radio man 
Coaxing his near-human robot 
Of dials and tubes and wire. . 
Patiently probing the emptiness 
With his electronic voice 
And listening to its stillness . . . 


With his radio's ears... 
* * 
Out of sight over the horizon 
Another robot is on the job 
He is “Intelectron” . 
Straining his ears for the overdue transport 
And throwing his guiding beam across the waves 


Then ... faintly at first... 
Voice and ears make contact 
A traffic signal flashes in the sky 
A pathway opens through the clouds 
And in less time than it takes to tell 
The war bird is nesting in its base 
* * 
These days “Intelectrons” 
Are directing the traffic of war 


‘One happy day 


They'll guide the commerce of peace 
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DESTRUCTION AT KWAJALEIN 
Marine Corps tanks stand before a battered Jap building on 
Roi Island, Kwajalein Atoll, Marshall Islands, as additional 
men, equipment and supplies continue to pour onto the island 
from vessels standing off shore. The picture shows the de- 
struction resulting from the thorough naval bombardment. 


(Story and other pictures on pages 32-33) 
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row Away the Book? 


By Captain William H. Whyte, Jr., USMC 
Staff, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico 











\lany is the officer who aspires to be an S-2, but cannot see the use of 
studying EEl’s, 2-Estimates, and the like, because he cannot envision 
himself in action as having either the time or inclination to sit down 
and write out what appear to be tedious and unnecessary holdovers 
from peacetime doctrine. For such officers let us tell a story—and a@ true 
one, whose principal figure is not an intelligence officer but a mortar 
platoon leader. 












HE men of the mortar platoon, 3d Battalion, First 
Marines, had become a very frustrated lot. For days 

their observation posts had been looking in vain at 
the enemy territory across the Matanikau River, trying to 
spot some hint of the Jap 75’s that had been so incessantly 
hurling shells at the ridges protecting their mortar position. 
Nor were they the only frustrated ones—hour after hour our 
planes hovered over the enemy, but the wily Jap merely 
waited until they left to recommence his shelling. Artillery 
OP’s, mortar OP's, intelligence OP's could see only the 
white cockatoos fluttering about in the mass of foliage 
screening the Jap positions. 

Mortar platoon leader Lieutenant Howard Taylor finally 
marched into the Colonel’s tent and asked permission to 
take a patrol over and destroy the guns. It seemed preposter- 
ous—the enemy was solidly ‘intrenched on the steep ridges 
rising up from the west bank of the Matanikau; there was 
undoubtedly a heavy screen of forward observers and 
snipers, not to mention close infantry support of the gun 
positions. However, the Colonel, like everyone else, was 
sick of the shelling too, so he at last gave in to Taylor's re- 
quest. The latter ached but one thing—24 hours to lay his 

plans. 

How Taylor was to accomplish this mission in the face 
of incredible obstacles is not only a lesson in jungle tech- 
nique at its best, but is also an ‘excellent example of the 
value of a sound estimate. 

Having received the Colonel's O.K., Taylor spent the rest 
of the day with the intelligence officer minutely examining 
a recent acrial strip of the territory across the river. Yet even 
with the use of stereo-glasses there was no clue to any enemy 
activity. Shell holes, native tracks, Melanesian huts, yes— 
but no tell-tale blast-flattened grass or fresh trails. With no 
indications to go on, the pair could but examine the enemy 
capabilities, and, by making a study of the terrain, list them 
in order of probability. 

Since the shells were high velocity 75’s, all deeply def- 
laded places could be dliininased They looked rather for 
spots with moderate defilade and covered ravines leading to 
them for supply routes. Reéx amining the photos through 
stereo-vision they finally picked five locations fulfilling 





these requirements, and numbered them on the photos. At 
about this time the Japanese gunners roused themselves 
from their mid-afternoon torpor and began to throw their 
usual four o'clock salvos at the ridges. This then gave the 
pair the opportunity to rule out two of the probable spots 
as being too far south, on the basis of sound. 

W ith three probable locations decided on, it was then 
necessary to examine the terrain, and the situation map of 
known enemy positions to determine a route that would 
allow Taylor to pierce the enemy screen of observers and 
snipers, bypass strongpoints, and reach the locations under 
cover. Also necessary was the determination of a primary 
and aliconete route of withdrawal. The 2-Section had just 
completed a detailed sketch of the area from the aerial 
photos; a special one with enemy positions indicated, was 
drawn up for Taylor (see illustration). A rough time sched- 
ule, based on the fact that enemy territory had to be left 
before the Japs stirred themselves up for their usual late 
afternoon shelling, was drawn up. His basic decision made, 
Taylor then began drawing up his plan. 


|‘ the dawn ‘Taylor and his little group of six volunteers 
cautiously paddled across the Matanikau in a rubber 
boat, silently alighted on the west bank, and crept slowly 
through the dense canebrake. Wordlessly the men followed 
in file behind Taylor as he skirted along the wooded slopes 
of a ravine he knew would lead him near Location No. 1. 
At length he reached it, took out his aerial photograph and 
Intelligence Sketch, checked it, motioned the rest of the 
patrol to seek cover, and sent his first scout to reconnoiter 
the first suspect spot. 

The scout crawled slowly up a little gully until he had 
come almost to the top, but looking around he saw no gun— 
only a pile of dried grass. Then, as the breeze stirred he 

Fh the sickly muskish odor of sweat and Jap perfume. 

‘rawling up to the grass pile, he brushed some grass away, 
ia looked directly into the muzzle of a Jap 75. 

The rest of the patrol, summoned from their covered 
positions, immediately came up. At that crucial moment 
they heard the sharp barking of a dog. To their horror the 
men peered down into the ravine directly east and saw that 
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Situation as known to Taylor during the planning of the patrol. Note location of the “probable artillery positions” and of the 
native huts north of position No. 2 mistakenly believed to be screened by the jungle foliage. 


the barking came from a mean looking cur who was fran- 
tically trying to awaken his Japanese masters peacefully 
sleeping in their bivouac at the bottom of the ravine. To 
the accompaniment of the Nipponese barking the patrol 
hastily dismantled the breechblock. The dog continued his 
efforts, but the Japanese slept on—a performance which 
no doubt caused them considerable embarrassment later. 
Determined to profit by this windfall of Jap over-con- 
fidence, Taylor bade the men stay by Location No. 1 while 
he lone-wolfed it to Location No. 2. Arriving there he was 
greeted with the sight of another 75, visible only at close 
range because of its camouflage. As he approx ached the gun 
he looked down at a group of native huts to observe the dis- 
concerting sight of four Japanese there, looking at his ac 
tivities with decided curiosity. Taylor hesitated a moment, 
then waved at them cordially. The Japs waved back with 
equal amiability, sat down in the doorway of one of the 
huts, and began smoking. As they lazily watched him, 
Taylor calmly removed the vital parts of the breechblock, 
stemming his instinctive desire to shoot and run. He then 
waved again to his new friends, and walked back slowly 
along the top of the ridge, mincing his steps and bowing 


his head to appear as diminutive as possible. Reunited with 


the patrol (the dog had apparently become disgusted and 
had shut up), he tarried only long enough to leave a mes 
sage of greeting in the gun. Following the planned route 
of withdrawal, the patrol reéntered our lines at the mouth 


of the Matanikau. 


HIS extraordinary feat was received with acclamation, 

many attributing his success to a combination of good 
luck and ‘ ‘throwing 2 away the book.” But did he? In reality 
Taylor’s actions from the time his mission was determined 
to his final reéntry into our lines are a perfect example of 
sound logic in arriving at a decision, and force and resolu- 
tion in carrying it out. 

When Taylor first received permission for the patrol he 
knew his mission—to find and destroy the enemy fieldpieces 
that had been harassing his unit. Before he could proceed 
to evolve a plan to accomplish the mission he had certain 
Essential Elements of Information that had to be answered; 
namely, Where are the enemy guns? Are there enemy 
groups that can hinder my mission; if so, where are they, 
and in what strength? What concealed routes of approach 
lead to and from the positions? 

Logically enough he went to the intelligence officer to 
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get a 2-estimate. As we have seen, enough of the EEI’s 
were answered to enable Taylor to make a decision. With 
the few constants he had—the known enemy concentrations 
and the terrain—he analyzed his courses of action in respect 
to both his and the Japs’ use of the terrain. Only then did 
he commence the detailed planning of how to carry out his 
decision. Once the plan was adopted he carried it through 
to the letter, departing from it only to exploit an unexpected 
enemy W reakness. 

It should be emphi isized that this mental procedure is not 
being “read” in retrospect into ‘Taylor's actions. He was 
well known in the regiment as an extreme stickler for “cor 
rect’ ’ procedure, and was scornful of the customary slip 
shod thinking and preparation involved in so many routine 
patrols. Not because he could recite the book, but because 
he understood its basic principles so well, could Taylor so 
unhesitatingly follow sound staff procedure in an operation 
involving but seven men. 

A good speaker may dispense with notes but only when 
he bed spent many hours in preparation. Learn well youl 
and you'll be able in 


basic intelligence doctrine now, 
“Those walk easiest who 


stinctively to think straight later. 
have first learned to p Stil, . 


APPENDIX 

Vlission: Find and destroy enemy fieldpieces harassing Bn. 
positions. 

Information Available: See intelligence sketch reproduced 
herewith. Aerial photographs, from which the sketch 
was made, were also available. 

Essential Elements of Information: 

1. Where are the enemy guns? 
2. Where are enemy dispositions that can interfere with 
my mission? 

What converted routes of approach lead to and from 


nw 


enemy positions? 


I'wo-Section Estimate: Listed probabilities to EEI No. 1, 
known dispositions and possible dispositions for EEI 


No. 2, and answered EEI No. 3 in full. 


Estimate of Situation and Decision: Vaylor chooses own 
course of action which offers best success against enemy 
courses. 

Plan: Detailed tracing of route, selection of men, weapons, 


coordination with front line units, using artillery and 


aviation. 
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Navy Establishes Personal Overseas Cable Service 


WORLD-WIDE communications system which for 

the first time will permit persons in the United States 
to send personal radio and cable messages to most Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard personnel stationed over 
seas was begun February 15, 1944. Through the use of 
Navy postal numbers and code words, the new system in 
cludes transmission of fixed text messages (popularly 
known as Expeditionary Force Message or EFM cables) 
and of personally worded messages Chenown as Senders’ 
Composition Message or SCM “‘ogbiles). Overseas per 
sonnel of the Naval services will likewise be able to send 
messages to the United States. 

The Navy system, similar to that which has been in 
use by the Army for some time, is based on the assignment 
of coded cable addresses to each Navy postal toner for 
which cable service is available. Commercial telegraph, 
cable, and radio offices have been provided with a list of 
these coded addresses. 

The new cable service has been established under the 
guidance of the Director of Naval Communications. Most 
of the Naval personnel required to handle the traffic in 
this country will be enlisted women of the U. S. Naval 
Reserve, some of whom will be stationed at the outgoing 
“gateways” through which the cables are routed overseas. 

At the time that the Army EFM service was established 
in May, 1942, security considerations made it inadvisable 
for the Navy to prov ide a similar service because of the 
extreme mobility of most Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard personnel. With the arrival of ever- increasing num- 
bers of Naval personnel at overseas land-based units, it is 
now possible to extend personal cable and radio service to 
and from them. 


Because of the location of certain overseas units and the 
mobility of various fleet units, EFM and SCM cables still 
cannot be accepted for all overseas addresses. Communi- 
cations companies will be able to tell the sender whether 
the addre ‘ssee can be reached by cable or radio by checking 
the Navy list to discover whether a code address has been 
assigned to the Navy Number in question. 

E F M messages may be sent to most overseas points for 
the flat rate of "60¢ for a message composed of three fixed 
texts. A total of 105 of these texts are listed. SCM mes- 
sages will be accepted at regular cable rates according to 
the type of service requested for the designation indicated. 
The code address may be obtained either from the addressee 
or the communications company. Upon accepting the 
message, the communications company will add the neces- 
sary eight-letter routing word indicating the overseas ter- 
minal point. 

The following instructions should be followed by per- 
sons wishing to send EFM or SCM manny overseas to 
permanently located Marine Corps personnel: full name, 
rank or rating, followed by the letters USMC, and Navy 

Number or code address only. Example: 

Cpl. Bernard Fox Smith, USMC 
Navy 128 

or 
Cpl. Bernard Fox Smith, USMC 
NACCEB AEROSTAT 

EFM messages to mobile Marine personnel should be 
addressed in the same form, except that only the code ad- 
dress may be used. This address can be obtained only from 
the person being addressed, who will be told his cable ad- 
dress by his unit commander. 











“After the War...” 


Rehabilitation Division Helps Marines With Their 
Own Post-War Planning 


By Lieutenant Colonel C. B. Rhoads, USMCR 


Officer in Charge, Rehabilitation Division, Headquarters Marine Corps 


HE establishment of a Rehabilita 

tion Division at Headquarters, Ma 

rine Corps, on 18 November, 1943, 
was immediately recognized as the first step “Sage 
in the development of a far reaching pro 
gram. It is the Marine Corps’ answer to 
the persistent challenge confronting the 
nation of how to handle, with justice and 
consideration, the problems of readjust 
ment to civilian life of the thousands of men even now re 
turning from the armed forces who have served faithfully 
and sacrificed much. 

The President and Congress are struggling with the 
problem. Civilian agencies and industry are being geared 
to the task. Service groups of all kinds are preparing to 
meet it. Much detailed long-range planning is being de- 
veloped by specially trained groups in the armed services. 

No sane person thinks in terms of speedy victory in this 
global war. Thoughtful planning for a sound peace econ 
omy must continue. It is recognized that, without adequate 
preparation for postwar economic and social readjustments, 
the fight we are now making may be in vain. The splendid 
long-range planning for demobilization which is now 
claiming the tireless efforts of able men in and out of the 
services will doubtless avoid the tragic mistakes of the last 
war—the bread lines and historic injustices to returned 
service men—but there is, and has been for some time, an 
urgent need for immediate measures designed to meet a 
present emergency and so conceived as to he: readily adapted 
to ultimate demobilization. 

It is the function of the Rehabilitation Division to meet 
that emergency. It is charged with the administration of 
cases of discharged or demobilized marines, men and 
women involving rehabilitation, vocational training, re 
employment, hospitalization, pension claims, and other 
matters which may affect the rights, privileges, and bene 
fits of marines honorably separated from the service. In 
the performance of such functions, the Division is to main 
tain active operating liaison between the Marine Corps and 
the governmental aed other agencies on a local, state, and 
federal level, organized for the tehabilitation and welfare 
of former marines. 

The primary mission of the Rehabilitation Division is to 
assist the marine at the time of discharge in the complicated 
problem of return to civilian pursuits. To establish a pro 
gram which will be practical as well as constructive in- 
volves a conscious departure from traditional thought re 





SETVICeS to 
discharged personnel. It is, of course, true 
that the job of the Marine Corps is to train 
men to fight, to become effective combat 


garding the obligation of the 


marines; but it is equally true that we are 
engaged in total war, and that the armed 
services are but one instrument in the great 
mobilization of human_resources. Tek 
there has rapidly developed a completely 
new approach to the relationship between the services and 
their personnel. The duty of the Government to restore 
to a man the job from which he was taken, or which he 
left to volunteer, is recognized in Selective Service legis- 
lation. The activities of the U. S. Employment Service 
have been expanded. The facilities and personnel of the 
Veterans Administration have been increased to meet a 
new and staggering load. State and local rehabilitation 
agencies are swinging into a program of coérdinated effort 
to implement the blueprints of the Federal government. 
Youngsters whose school or college training h. is been in- 
terrupted by war may now anticipate the opportunity 
through pe nding legislation to return to their studies and 
thus attain a realization of their cultural ambitions. 


LL of these new approaches indicate that the duty of 

society to give deserved security, physical and mental, 
to the discharged or demobilized serviceman in place of 
charity is fast being translated into a recognized legal obli- 
gation of the Government. 

This means that a new line of thinking must be devel- 
oped in the armed services regarding the character and 
extent of their duties to discharged personnel. It should 
no longer be said that the obligation of the services ceases 
the moment a man is discharged, and that there is no duty 
on the part of the services to prepare men before discharge 
for the tremendous impact involved in the return to 
civilian life. To discharge a man without some adequate 
preparation for civilian readjustment may be as fatal to his 
future as sending him into combat without teaching him 
how to shoot. “oa either case the Marine Corps intends to 
take no chances; and, if preparation can help turn the trick, 
that preparation shall and will be given. The question is not 
whether the problem exists, but how the Marine Corps can 
meet its moral obligation without duplicating or trespassing 
upon the activities of existing civilian agencies 

The Marine Corps proposes to meet the present chal- 
lenge through the activities of its Rehabilitation Division. 
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It has established a procedure which will insure the marine 
awaiting discharge adequate assistance and information 
rior to his separation from the service regarding the mani- 
fold problems of readjustment. The program is based 
upon the broad concept of rehabilitation as being a process 
of “restoration to privileges’—the privileges of free citizen- 
ship temporarily lost through service to country. It is not 
enough to wish a man well when he is discharged; to tell 
him he is a veteran and that he must now seek assistance 
and advice only from established civilian agencies. A re- 
turn to civilian pursuits is not as simple as that. The 
effectiveness of the civilian agencies established to assist 
the veteran may be impaired unless the man, before he is 
discharged, understands their meaning, operation, and ac- 
tivities. Valuable insurance rights may be and have been 
sacrificed at the time of separation for want of adequate 
information. Adjudication of pension claims has been 
delayed, at the expense of the veteran, because necessary 
data had not been accumulated at the time of discharge. 
An employment opportunity may be lost for want of in- 
formation as to how the man shall go about getting a job. 
The opportunity for vocational training or rehabilitation 
may be lost to a handicapped veteran because no one has 
taken the time to adequately explain existing opportunities 
for such training. 

It is true that the marine does not have to file a pension 
claim. He doesn’t have to get a job, and he may not want 
to avail himself of any of the opportunities which may be 
offered to him for rehabilitation. These are all privileges 
which can be exercised by him only on a voluntary basis. 
But the fact remains that he should be informed by com- 
petent service personnel prior to discharge regarding his 
tights and privileges as a civilian when such information is 
available. 


T is because the Marine Corps believes that it is part 
of its moral obligation to its own personnel to see to it 
that the rights, duties, and privileges of the veteran are 
fully explained by personnel in the uniform of the man’s 
own service that the activities of the Rehabilitation Division 
have been developed with all possible speed. In each of 
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twelve naval districts a specially selected and trained com- 
missioned officer, to whom no other duties shall be assigned 
without prior approval of the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, has been attached to the Marine Corps commanding 
officer of that District. These officers, with the assistance 
of such additional personnel as may be required, will 
establish contact with all marines awaiting discharge in 
their districts. Through adequate interviews the problems 
of the man will be ascertained. Information will be ob- 
tained as to his prospective job, his qualifications, military 
experience, where he intends to live, what schooling he has 
had or wants, and the rights, benefits, and privileges to 
which he will be entitled as a veteran will be explained to 
him as a regular predischarge procedure. 

Through continued operating contacts between the Dis- 
trict Rehabilitation Officer and the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the U. S. Employment Service, State Reémployment 
Divisions of Selective Service, state rehabilitation services, 
local clearing house committees of the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, the Navy Educational Service Officer, the 
Red Cross, and local industrial and civic groups, complete 
information regarding opportunities will be constantly 
available to the marine prior to discharge. The marine’s 
interest in his own personal problems of readjustment thus 
will be developed long before the time of actual separation 
from the service. The questions which will arise cannot 
be dismissed or solved by a perfunctionary interview. The 
local rehabilitation procedure must and will be developed 
on a personalized basis with a firm recognition that the 
problems of men and women are as different as their in- 
dividual characters and must be handled as such. 

The historic esprit de corps of the Marine Corps has 
already brought to Headquarters numerous inquiries from 
employers who, in some instances, are former marines who 
wish to afford employment opportunities to discharged ma- 
rines. This information will be transmitted to the field, 
the local contact established, and the marine directed to an 
employment opportunity where it is already known that he 
will be welcomed because he is a marine. The value of 
such contacts cannot be overestimated. 

The Rehabilitation Division is seeking to develop a per- 





OPULAR parlance has ascribed to the word 

“rehabilitation” a limited and technical meaning 
to which the word is not properly or grammatically 
restricted. Rehabilitation, so far as military person- 
nel in a democracy in wartime is concerned, does not 
mean merely honorable discharge from the armed 
forces, nor is it confined to assistance rendered to 
wounded or injured men in helping them become 
adjusted to changed circumstances. The verb “re- 
habilitate” is defined by the dictionary as “to restore 
to a former status, capacity, rank, or privilege.” 

The new Rehabilitation Division of the Marine 
Corps is taking the dictionary definition literally. Its 
purpose, as the director of it indicates in this article, 





“REHABILITATION” 


is ‘‘to assist the marine at the time of his discharge 
in the complicated problem of return to civilian pur- 
suits.” This is a problem of interest to every marine 
who has entered the service from civilian life and 
who plans to return to civilian pursuits when his 
country no longer requires him in active service. In 
short, “rehabilitation” means your future—and what 
the Marine Corps is prepared to do to help you make 
a success of it. 

This article tells something of the philosophy un- 
derlying the Rehabilitation Division, and the initial 
steps taken to set up a working organization. Later 
articles will deal more specifically with various phases 
of the adjustment from military to civilian life. 
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sonalized service for the marine as he leaves the service. 
The Marine Corps does not intend to become an employ 
ment agency, nor does it contemplate the establishment of 
social service clinics; but, to the extent it can do so, it in- 
tends not to permit its men or women to be separated from 
the service without assistance in the important process of 
readjustment. It intends to see to it that each man or 
woman knows what his rights are and where he can go to 
secure them. It intends, through close liaison with civic 
organizations and civilian agencies, to make him aware of 
the personal interest of the Marine Corps in its personnel 
both before and after discharge. Local agencies where the 
marine intends to work or reside will be notified of his 
return. The existing facilities of recruiting offices and per- 
sonnel are being codrdinated in the job of reéstablishing 
the marine in his community as a self-reliant citizen; and, 
through a systematic follow- -up procedure, the Marine 
Corps intends to find out, if the man wishes, whether the 
job of rehabilitation has been accomplished. 

The Marine Corps does not intend to have it said that 
no one is taking the time to tell a man, who has given full 
measure of sacrifice, what the country will do for him as 
a veteran. At the critical time of separation from a service 
for which a man had been prepared to give his life, the 
Marine Corps intends that there shall be someone in the 
uniform of the service whom the man will instinctively 
respect who shall be specifically detailed to give the man 
the kind of counsel and advice regarding his immediate 
future to which he is entitled. 


A’ the present time a man’s first impact with the prob 
lems of readjustment comes largely through civilian 
representatives of civilian agencies. The effectiveness of 
this contact, whether through the Red Cross or the Vet 
erans Employment Representative of the U. S. Employ 
ment Service in the hospital, depends in great measure 
upon the personality and experience of the interviewer. 
Nothing has preceded this interview to cushion the impact, 
or to adapt the man’s mind to the fact that, after he is dis 
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charged civilian agencies are the legally established chan. 
nels through which he must proceed in the process of te. 
gaining his old job, getting a new one, obtaining physical 
rehz sbilitation, or further education. lp the past there has 
been nothing to counteract the conclusion that the interest 
of the service in the man’s future ceases with the delivery 
of the discharge certificate. 

Such a tragic reflection can be avoided when it is known 
that a man awaiting discharge may expect to be inter. 
viewed by a competent officer whose duty it is to assist 
him in bridging the gap between a life of military disci- 
pline and a return to a civilian career, ofttimes with a phys. 
ical handicap which might affect his ability to assume the 
privileges and duties of Citizenship. Whatever the SETVICES 
can do to help in this process should be done. It is no 
answer to say that there is no legal obligation to do s0, 
os ny a man in combat is pulled together ‘wil ause an officer 

a buddie gives a word of encouragement at the right time. 
al obligations do not enter into the picture where 
hereiain values are in the balance. 

The knowledge that the Marine Corps has assigned to 
duty in each naval district a competent rehabilitation off- 
cer with adequate personnel to assist him will at once lend 
dignity to the separation procedure. It will instill in the 
marine an inquisitive interest in his future. It will demon- 
strate that the Marine Corps does not intend to let him 
down. The endorsement by the services at the time of dis- 
charge of the activities of civilian rehabilitation agencies, 
a careful explanation of how their operations will fit into 
the pattern of a man’s future life, will go far toward insur- 
ing the effectiveness of the work of such agencies. The 
rehabilitation program of the Marine Corps is geared to 
implement, not duplicate, the work of other agencies. 

We are fighting for the preservation of the privileges 
of free citizenship in a democratic world. That fight will 
not be over until the marines who did the fighting are 
restored to those privileges. The Marine Corps is deter- 
mined to assist its men and women to gain a sound footing 
on the way back. 


Fleets Unlimited” 


A’ Newport News the 27,000-ton carrier Ticonderoga 
was launched, towed off to the fitting-out dock, the 
ninth of the new Essex class to be leunched since 1942. 
Ticonderoga was also one of the early 1944 guaranties by 
the world’s most powerful navy that this year's building 
would outdo the spectacular record of 1943. 

The Navy’s total might is a military secret, hinted at 
occasionally by such statistics as the U. S. strength in the 
Marshall Islands attack: 2,000,000 tons. The U. S. public 
could get some further idea from a report made public by 
Under Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal of warships 
completed in 1943. 

Last year the Navy took delivery on a total of 1,600,000 
tons of combatant ships, which doubled the tonnage and 
more than doubled the number of warships the Navy had 
a year ago. Sixty-five aircraft carriers had been added to 


the fleet: 





*Taken from Time magazine, February 14, 1944. 


Six carriers of the Essex class. 

Nine converted cruiser carriers (Independence class), 
which are flattops built on cruiser hulls, designed for con- 
voy work but usable in island attacks. 

Among other new units finished in 1943: 

Two 45,000-ton battleships, the Jowa and New Jersey. 
(Launched fortnight ago was their sister, the Missouri.) 

Eleven cruisers; 128 destroyers; 306 destroyer escorts; 
56 submarines. 

Other vital statistics in Forrestal’s report revealed that 
the 45,000-ton Iowas carry 148 antiaircraft barrels, ranging 
from 20mm. up to five-inch dual purpose guns. The first 
of the 35,000-ton North Carolina class, conmieleanll in 
1941 after a two-decade battleship-building holiday, car- 
ried 50-some. 

Big as it is, the Navy intends to be still bigger. Said a 
report from Donald Nelson’s WPB: “The present goal of 
the Navy Department for 1944 is . . . almost a 50% in- 


crease over the record-breaking feet built in 1943.” 
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Mustering-Out Payments 


War and Navy Departments Agree on Plans 
for Payments on Discharge 


HE War and Navy Departments have agreed on a 

plan for making mustering-out payments to eligible 

veterans of the war who ha ave been discharged or re- 
leased from active duty under honorable conditions since 
December 6, 1941. 

Veterans to be eligible for the mustering-out payment 
must have been honorably discharged ¢ “neleased from 
active service on or after December ts ‘1941. from the 
Amy, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Sul or one of 
the components thereof, calidics the female reserve in 
each branch of the service. 

Since December 6, 1941, there have been approximately 
1,300,000 discharges or releases from active duty from all 
of the services. of these approximately 10,800 are Marines 
eligible for mustering-out pay. 

The law provides _ payment of $100 to veterans with 
less than 60 days’ active service; those with active service 
of 60 days or more and with no foreign service are entitled 
to $200, ‘payable in two monthly installments of $100; and 
veterans with service of 60 days or more and who have had 
foreign service will receive $300, payable in three equal 
monthly installments. A person who becomes eligible for 
mustering-out payment subsequent to approval of the law 
providing for such payment will receive such payment 
from the proper department without the necessity of an 
application. 

A veteran who has been discharged or relieved from 
active duty prior to approval of the law providing for 
mustering-out pay must follow the following procedure: 

1. Submit a certificate of discharge or service. To assure 
the return of this certificate, the veteran is cautioned to 
write his present address on the certificate. 

2. Submit an informal type of certified application on 
which is stated his name and address; service number, 
serial number or file number; that he was not discharged or 
released from active duty to accept employment without 
service outside of the United States; that he is not now 
serving on active duty; that he has not and will not make 
any other application for the mustering-out payment; the 
State of which he was a resident at the time of induction 
or enlistment, and whether he has had foreign service. 

Commissioned officers of all services will “be required to 
furnish evidence of length and termination of service to 
their respective departments. 

Veterans of the Marine Corps, both officers and enlisted 
personnel, will file their applications with the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Certain persons discharged or released from active duty 
are excluded from benefits under the mustering-out pay 
law. These are those falling in the following categories: 
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|) Those who were not discharged under honorable 
conditions. 

(2) Those who at the time of discharge or release from 
active duty are transferred or returned to the retired 
list, with retired pay, or to a status in which they 
receive retirement pay. 

(3) Those discharged or released from active duty on 
their own request to accept employment and who 
have not served outside the continental limits of 
the United States or in Alaska. 

4) Air Corps Reserve Officers entitled to receive a 
lump sum payment on return to inactive duty. 

Members of the armed forces whose total active 

service has been as a student detailed for training 

under the Army Specialized Training Program, the 

Army Air Forces College Training Program, or 

any similar program anahee Navy, Maxine Corps, or 

Coast Guard. 


SI 


(6) Any member of the armed forces for any active 
service performed prior to date of discharge for the 
purpose of entering the U. S. Military Academy, 
the U. S. Naval Academy, or the U. S. Coast 
Guard Academy. 

) Those whose only service has been as a cadet at the 
U. S. Military Academy or U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy or as a midshipman at the U. S. Naval 
Academy or in a preparatory school after the nomi- 
nation as a principal, alternate, or candidate for 
admission to any such academy. 


| ite 


(8) Any officer, who at time of discharge or release from 
active service, held a grade higher than that of 
captain - tle Army or Marine Corps or lieutenant 
in the Navy or Coast Guard, or any captain or 
lineata with over 17 years’ service for pay pur- 


poses ‘ 


In the case of any veteran discharged under honorable 
conditions on or after December 7, 1941, and who died 
after leaving the service and before receiving any portion 
or the full amount of mustering-out payment to which 
entitled, payment of the amount due may be made to a 
surviving wife or husband, or if there is no wife or husband, 
in equal shares to his child or children, if any; and if the 
veteran leaves no surviving wife, husband, or child, pay- 
ment may be made in equal shares to the surviving parents. 
In these-cases, when the veteran served in the Marine 
Corps, application should be submitted by letter addressed 
to the Commandant of the Marine Corps, Headquarters 


U. S. Marine Corps, W ashington 23. D.45 


a) 











ACTION AT ENOGAI 


Operations of the First Raider Battalion 
in the New Georgia Campaign 
By Lieutenant Colonel Samuel B. Griffith, USMC 


HE Northern Landing Group of the New Georgia 
Occupation Force was organized in Guadalcanal in 
June 1943, under the command of Colonel Harry B. 
Liversedge, USMC. The Northern Landing Group con 
sisted of: 
H.Q., Ist Raider Regt.—Col. H. B. Liversedge, USMC 
Ist Marine Raider Bn.—Lt. Col. S. B. Griffith, USMC 


3d Bn., 148th Infantry—Lt. Col. Schultz, USA 
3d Bn., 145th Infantry—Lt. Col. Freier, USA 


The mission given the Group was to prevent the rein 
forcement and supply of the Jap defenders of Munda from 
the Bairoko-Enogai area, their barge and supply bases on 
Dragon’s Peninsula. The most important basic decision to 
be made was how, and when to land the Group. 
From the naval point of view, as well as that of the com 
manding general, New Georgia Occupation Force, it 
seemed highly desirable to land the group at night, secretly, 
if possible. 

As a result of reports received during the reconnaissance 
phase, all but two of the several proposed landing areas 
were eliminated, and every effort was devoted, during the 
last stages of the phase, to gather precise information on 
the two areas still under consideration. On the basis of this 
information, the decision was made to land the Group, 
secretly if possible, at Rice Anchorage (the mouth of the 
Pundakona River), on the north coast of New Georgia on 
the night of 4-5 July from APDs and DDs. 

The Ist Raider Battalion was only a part of the force 
involved; however, as this article is based on what | per 
sonally know of the operation, the fact that much of the 
space is devoted to the action of the Ist Raider Battalion is 
unavoidable. 


where, 


HE morning of the 4th of July on Guadalcanal was 

hot and clear. In the Ist Raider Battalion camp in the 
coconut grove, the day was significant primarily because 
of the fact that we were to celebrate it by embarking on 
the APDs that lay off shore and by landing from diem at 
midnight on New Georgia Island for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the capture of the ‘Munda airfield. So, while we shot 
off no fireworks at Tetere, 
the knowledge that there would be plenty of those later. 
As it surned « out, the Japanese had no intention of disap- 
pointing us. 

While we were loading rations and ammunition on the 
ships assigned us, the battalions under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonels Schultz and Freier (encamped near 
Point Cruz) were busy at the same task, and by early 
afternoon, with loading completed, the convoy made a 
rendezvous off Kukum and all unit commanders assembled 
on the flagship for a last-minute checkup on plans. 


we consoled ourselves with 


Just as the conference ended, we had a good omen in 
the form of news of a sweeping air victory scored by Ameri- 
can and New Zealand fighters over Rendova. As the 
hghter planes came in low pel one after another “zoomed” 
the strip, the men crowded aboard the destroyers were 
visibly excited and impressed. 

As each of the destroyers had as many combat equipped 
men aboard as possible, it was almost impossible to take a 
step without putting one’s foot on someone else’s neck, 
No one expected to get much sleep that night, and no one 
did get much. 

Commander Wilkinson, 
commodore of the transport division on which the raider 
battalion was embarked during this short trip, and he and 
again demonstrated, as they had so 


a veteran APD skipper, was 


his officers and crew 
many times in the past, ‘th: it consideration and comradeship 
which has marked the relations between the Raiders and 


\PDs. 


the men who sail the / 


At dusk we passed the Russell Islands and that night 


turned into Kula Gulf. The task force and escorts immedi- 
ately commenced prearranged bombardment of Vila (on 
Kolombangara) and of Enogai and Bairoko. At 0130 the 
commodore informed me that our transport division was 





USMC, who com- 
manded the First Marine Raider Battalion in the New Georgia 


Lieutenant Colonel Samuel B. Griffith, 


campaign. He is shown wearing the Distinguished Service 
Cross awarded him for his part in this action. 
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off Rice Anchorage, and the troops, who had been standing 
by since 0115, began to go over the side. 

fn Sehatkation commenced, Japanese shore batteries 
located at Enogai opened on the vessels in the transport 
‘grea. Their shooting was high and quite erratic, and al 
though they illumin: ‘ised ithe star shell and were firing at 
a range of ‘only about 6000 y: ards, they were completely 
inaccurate and neither the transports nor the troops suf 
fered any casualties during debarkation. 

We located the mouth of the Pundakona River and the 
coxswains took their landing boats upstream about 600 
Ti- ards to the landing spots that had been selected on the 
he west bank. There was no “beach,” and the boats simply 
d” nosed in to the river bank and let down the ramps. The 
men debarked, slipping in the mud and stumbling over the 
roots and coral outcroppings. This particular night was 
ed ©*  moonless and the darkness was intensified by a torrential 
a rainfall. The boats made repeated trips from the beach to 
k. the transport area and back again with no damage, and Colmned Haney Bs Liveteedin. SANE: whe ecememieh ie 
re supplies and men poured ashore steadily. The landing WaS Northern Lending Group of the New Georgia occupetion 

more successful than the most optimistic of us had ex- force. He was awarded the Navy Cross for his part in this 
as xcted. Although the i ome se shelling continued and the action. 
er rain fell in sheets, we landed Raider Regimental Head 
d quarters, the Ist _— Battalion, the two army battalions, beginning to pall after four or five hours in turkish bath 
0 the ammunition, C, D, K, and J rations, and the medical humidity while we alternately stumbled up one side of a 
p supplies for the group. The boats also landed ten days’ hill and slipped and slid down the other. In the afternoon 
d Diesel fuel for thirty boats. (It was planned that after the the battalion arrived at the Giza Giza and without oppo- 

; capture of Enogai these boats would bring our supplies — sition secured a bridgehead on the west bank to cover the 
t down to us Caciate Rice. ) crossing in the morning. An all-round defense was set up, 

The problem of reorganizing units in the darkness of fox holes were dug, and we bivouacked. The rain again 
the jungle in such a restricted area presented some difh- began to fall torrentially. The men ate cold K rations and 
. culties, but as the Japanese outpost nearest the landing huddled under their ponchos in a vain effort to keep them- 
; place was some eight miles away, and had been reported selves and their weapons dry. 

quiescent as of shortly before midnight, we felt safe in At 0730 on 6 July the column commenced the crossing 
authorizing officers to use hooded flashlights. of the Giza Giza. While the evening before this stream 
Officers ‘ond men landed with one unit of fire, two days’ had been Howing clear and only ankle-deep, it was in full 

K rations, and one D bar; tobacco, one change of under- flood and still rising when the battalion forded it, thigh 
wear, three pair of socks, a poncho, and a pair of tennis deep. The ten-foot- high bank was soon stripped of vege- 
shoes in the pack. Each roll contained a shelter half, a tation as Marines heavily laden with ammunition and 
blanket, and one utility garment. In addition each man weapons pulled and hauled themselves up from the muddy 

carried a canteen of water, the standard first aid package, stream. At 0800 we were cheered by the sound of planes 

and the individual Raider first aid — (which proved overhead and the muffled roar of heavy explosions as our 

dive bombers made a scheduled strike at Enogai. 

It is probably less than three- quarters of a mile (as the 

T 0600 dawn broke, the rain slacked, rolls were dropped crow flies) from the Giza Giza to the Tamakau, but as one 

in the mud in company stacks, and the column moved — Raider said when I foolishly called this fact to his atten 
toward the Giza Giza River with the Raider Battalion as tion, “That may be, Colonel, but we ain’t crows.” The 
advance guard. At about 0700 the sky had cleared, and narrow trail wandered more or less aimlessly through 
the column halted for an hour for breakfast and to give the swamp that was nowhere less than calf deep and, in many 
men a chance to clean and oil weapons. (All hands had places, knee deep. During most of the morning while we 
landed with oil soaked rags tied around bolt mechanisms progressed through the swamp, the battalion actually ex- 
in such a manner that the rags could be pulled off quickly — tended in a slow-moving column of files from the Tamakau 
with a sharp jerk. This proved a fortunate precaution as River back to the Giza Giza. With such terrain in the 
many of the men had fallen innumerable times in the backyard, we could understand why we had not yet en- 
ankle- ‘deep mud and were literally covered with muck from countered any Japanese patrols from the garrisons on 
head to foot when the march started). The Japanese at Dragon's Peninsula. 
Enogai continued shelling in our general direction aimlessly Again, as on the previous si 33 at the Giza Giza, Dog 
and erratically, their flat trajectory guns unable to reach us. Company (Captain Clay A. Boyd, USMC) had been 

The terrain over which we marched on 5 July from Rice ordered to push ahead without reference to the movement 
to the Giza Giza River was difficult and even the nature _ of the remainder of the battalion to secure a passage of the 
lovers found the beauties of the New Georgia “rain forest” river. At 1130 Captain Boyd reported his company across 
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to be a most useful and valuable item) 
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and the bridgehead secured without opposition. Then, 
from 1130 to 1800, the Raider Battalion, Raider Regi- 


mental Headquarters, and Companies K and L of the 3d 
Battalion, 145th, crossed the Tamakau over a single fallen 
log. Approximately 1200 men crossed this log during those 
six and a half hours. Of course, many fell in. We had 
linked individual toggle ropes together and stretched them 
across the river along the log to provide a hand line, and 
while the line generally expedited the crossing, it was re- 
sponsible for several “mass” immersions, when it suddenly 
snapped. During this crossing, Lieutenant Frank Kemp, 
Sergeant Simonich, and Sergeant Walsh distinguished 
themselves by pulling out of “the river eleven men who 
had slipped from the log and who would have inevitably 
drowned had it not been for the quick action of this life 
saving detail. 

Major Banks, the Raider Battalion Executive Officer, 
crossed at-about 1300 with a small party from each com- 
pany to select positions for the night. At about 1630 the 
Raider Battalion had completed its crossing to the opposite 
bank, and was in defensive positions with fox holes dug, 
and both flanks tied in to the river. A reconnaissance patrol 
which had pushed forward almost to Marenusa (on the 
south end of Enogai Inlet) returned at dark with the heart 
ening news that no Japs had been encountered, but that a 
nitemiie stretch of extremely dificult going lay between 
us and Marenusa. Again it rained all night, but by this 
time the men were wad to water in all its forms and with 
strong security established, all hands were able to get a 
much needed rest. 


A‘ dawn on the 7th, as we were a two-hour march from 
Marenusa where we could reasonably expect contact, 
the word was passed to check and clean all ammunition and 
weapons. At 0830, the column moved out from the swamp 
where we had spent the night, turned ninety degrees to 
the right, and headed north ra Enogai. The narrow trail 
ran along the base of a precipitous coral ridge for approxi 
mately a mile. The trail was tortuous, the footing was slip 
pery and dangerous, and many men tripped over roots and 
fell, heavily cutting their hands and knees on the coral. 
After what snemed an endless march, this trail gave into a 
swamp about six hundred yards wide, beyond which was 
the ridge that lay just at the south end of Enogai Inlet. 
Sev exal. bombs intended for Marenusa had landed in this 
swamp, shattering huge banyan trees whose twisted limbs 
and myriad beanches complicated our passage through the 
muck. This swamp was the worst of any we had en- 
countered. 

At 1150 on the 7th the point of the advance guard sui 
prised a small Japanese patro! at Marenusa and in a short 
action killed 2 and wounded 5 of the enemy with no “blue” 
casualties. From their uniforms and insignia, it was possi- 
ble for Captain “Nick” Radford (the regimental interpreter 
and Assistant Group Intelligence Officer) to determine 
that the enemy were members of a special naval landing 
party. After disposing of this patrol, the advance guard, 
under the command of Captain Boyd, pushed ahead with 
orders to occupy the high ground in the vicinity of Triri. 
Here they ran into a strong enemy patrol which opened 
fire on them. Boyd immediately flanked the enemy position 


March 


killing ten of them Cincluding an officer) and mortal] 
wounded another. We suffered three killed and four 
wounded. One light machine gun, a “knee” mortar, rifles, 
grenades, and documents were captured. 

By 1600 Triri was occupied and organized for defense. 
K and L Companies of the 3d Battalion, 145th, arrived 
and took up central positions as reserve. Our doctors cared 
for the wounded who were sheltered from the rain in q 
large grass shack. Fathers Redmond and Murphy conducted 
a dignified service for our dead, after which the three 
men, the first to fall, were buried by a large banyan tree, 

At 1700 patrols reported two tr: aveled trails leading out 
of Triri, one generally west (apparently toward Bairoko), 
the other north (apparently toward Enogai). Orders were 
according!y given to Dog Company to estate the Bairoko 
trail at deax non the 8th oad for Baker C ompany to ambush 
the Enogai trail at the same time. These ambushes, set 
respectively by Lieutenants Broderick and Bunn (both of 
whom had served with distinction in the Guardia Nacional 
de Nicaragua) were reported in by 0700 on the 8th. No 
sooner was Broderick in position than the sounds of heavy 
firing broke out from that direction. Broderick reported his 
platoon in a strong position, under heavy attack by one 
company of the enemy, and himself wounded, fortun; itely 
not seriously. At 1000 it became necessary to withdraw 
Dog Company from the fire fight for reorganization and a 
dilfeculs relief was effected by C “hz tlie Company under Ca 
tain John Salmon. The Japanese under fresh attack fell 
back about 220 yards leaving some 50 dead. 

At 1200 the situation seemed well enough in hand to 
enable Colonel Liversedge to order K and L Companies, 
the 3d Battalion, 145th, to relieve the Raider Battalion, 
which (less the Demolitions Platoon) he directed to pro 
ceed to Enogai Point and to destroy the Japanese garrison 
at that place. 


HEN followed one of the disheartening episodes of 

the operation, as the trail Bunn had ambushed started 
off from Triri towards Enogai with the best of intentions, 
but soon. petered out in a mangrove swamp. However, at 
1500, patrols operating on the left (west) flank of the bat- 
lies reported that they had located an ill defined and dis- 
used trail which ran generally along a ridge towards the 
north. In the light of this inboomation the decision was 
made to return to  Trici and start afresh at dawn on the 9th. 
It took two hours to extricate the battalion from a calf deep 
mangrove swamp and get back to Triri, a distance of less 
than 1500 yards. 

Events proved this mischance to have been a fortunate 
one, for the Japanese, reinforced since noon and. now mus- 
tering about two companies, were engaging K and L Com- 
panies vigorously. At 1600 the fire fight Ae ee increased 
in intensity and a strong combat patrol from the Raider 
Battalion under Lieutenant Kennedy was ordered to push 
around the enemy left to relieve the pressure on L Com- 
pany. This mission was accomplished successfully, as 
Kennedy got into the enemy’s rear, killed twenty of them, 
wounded many, and captured two light machine guns and 
numerous rifles. The Japanese broke off the fre fight 
abruptly and withdrew towards Bairoko, leaving their dead 
on the field. No contact was made that night, and at 0730 
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on the 9th, the Raider Battalion moved off towards Enogai 
over the trail discovered the day before. The advance 
guard reported that there were no indications that the Japa 
nese knew of the existence of this trail. 

At 0900 the point discovered a Japanese telephone wire 
which crossed the trail over which we were marching and 
led down towards Enogai Inlet. A combat patrol under 
Lieutenant Cuetara was andoeed to follow this wire towards 
the Inlet Cabout a quarter of a mile to our right) and to 
capture or destroy any Japanese found there. After a short 
but hot fire fight in which about six of the enemy were 
killed, this patrol rejoined the column less one man, who 
was missing. (This man, Corporal Powers, rejoined on the 
10th at Enogai. During his brief “absence without «ard 
he had killed two Japs and had himself been wounded. ) 
1100 Leland Lagoon was sighted and the column ine 
east, moving generally along high ground through a “rain 
forest” characterized by a comparatively sparse under 
growth. About 1300 the point of the advance guard captured 
a Japanese, apparently a runner, who was travelling from 
Enogai toward Bairoko. As he resisted capture and made 
an outcry, it was necessary to stab him. At 1500 the bat- 
talion was about 750 yards from Enogai Point, its objective, 
and its presence was not yet known to the Japanese. Just 
as we were congratulating ourselves on the possibility that 
we could take the garrison completely by surprise (we were 
certainly counting chickens), Charlie Company contacted 
a Japanese position held by about one platoon with two 
light machine guns; this position was immediately engaged. 
Able Company (Captain Mullahey) was committed and 
tied its right in to Leland Lagoon. Baker Company (Cap- 
tain Wheeler) went in to the ‘right of Charlie to prevent a 
flanking movement which seemed to be developing. 

As the Japanese outpost position was reinforced a heavy 
fire fight developed and casualties began to appear at 
the aid station. Up to this time, because of the nature of 
the jungle canopy, we had not been able to employ our 
mortars effectively, and the brunt of the fighting had been 
borne by the automatic rifles and riflemen. At 1700 Baker 
Company (on the right) reported no contact, but both 
Salmon (Charlie Company) and Mullahey (Able Com 
pany) were pinned down. Accordingly Baker Company 
was ordered to push forward strong ind patrols at dawn 
on the 10th. As soon as the engagement started, Dog Com. 
pany Cin reserve) had been faced toward Bairoko for we 
expected an attack from that direction. This did not ma- 
terialize. The Japanese broke off the engagement at dusk. 
Again fire discipline left nothing to be Realeed. but during 
the night a shattered banyan tree fell into the CP and 
killed one man, seriously wounded several more, and 
smashed our TBX. At 0700 on the 10th, the Baker Com 
pany patrols returned and reported that they had reached 
Enogai Inlet. Baker Company was accordingly ordered 
to advance immediately, to tie its right to Enog: ai Inlet and 
push toward Kula Gulf supported by a Pa mortar 
barrage (which we later discovered had a telling effect). 
At 0900 Baker Company reported a rapid advance with 
one heavy machine gun, and four light machine guns cap 
tured and approximately 75 Japs killed. This took the 
pressure off Charlie Company and Captain Salmon was 
able to advance slowly. Able Company, in the low ground 


March 


near Leland Lagoon, had run into two heavy and two light 
machine guns, but because of the obstacle presented by the 
tangle of. mangrove roots and the excellent concealment 
these aftorded the enemy, found itself unable to advance: 
however, this company was giving it as well as taking it, 
Further, it was providing a hinge for the “Swinging door” 
which, in the form of Baker Company, was steadily moving, 
pushing the Japs ahead of it, and crowding them off the 
high ground into the low area around Enogai Point. 

Tt was now 1300 and Mullahey reported that the Japs 
were evacuating Enogai Point in a steady stream and were 
crossing the shallow passage that separates the Point from 
the spit on the north side of Leland Lagoon. Unfortunately 
for the Japanese, Mullahey’s machine gun officer, War- 
rant Officer “Joe” Cafarella, was able to bear directly ,on 
this avenue of escape and about 45 Japanese were killed 
after the movement had been discovered. 

On receipt of this news from Mullahey a portion of the 
reserve under Lieutenant Pollard was committed on the 
left of Charlie Company. The remainder of the reserve was 
held back to stop any attack that might materialize from 
the direction of Bairoko. By 1330 Pollard had driven 
through to the beach and captured two 50 caliber machine 
guns and one heavy. The latter gun was attacked from the 
rear by one fire team, and it was found later that the crew 
members -had all been shot in the back—mute testimony to 
the ability of the small fire team to maneuver rapidly and 
effectiv ely! This short vicious attack led by Pollard broke 
the enemy resistance, and a number of them, who refused 
to surrender, were shot in the water as they attempted to 
swim to Shark Island. At 1430 L Company (Captain 
Morrow) of the 3d Battalion, 145th, arrived from Trini 
bringing food and water. We had had no food and very 
little water since the day before. 

At 1600 isolated snipers had been mopped up and there 
remained only the pocket before Able Company. Dog 
Company engaged this enemy from their rear, but was not 
able to reduce the position before 1830, when darkness be- 
gan to close in. At 0630 on the 11th, Dog Company closed 
in, attacked the position with hand grenades, killed the last 
Japs remaining on Enogai Point, and captured one heavy 
and two light machine guns. In the meantime, other com- 
panies had carried into effect orders issued the evening be- 
fore for organization of the ground and beaches to repel 
attack from either land or sea, or both. The Japanese air 
reaction was speedy enough. Twice on the morning of the 
11th, small formations a twin-motored bombers attacked 
us and caused some casualties. Both formations of bombers 
were attacked by our fighters and during most of the morn- 
ing there was dog fighting overhead. 


 Neruere was defended by a part of the 6th Kure Special 

Naval Landing Group with elements of the Kawasiiki 

Naval Gun Detachment attached for the purpose of man- 
ning the four 140mm Naval Rifles emplaced there. (Two 
of these guns, able to bear towards the east, had fired on 
our transport area on the night of 4-5 July and had in- 
effectively bombarded Rice Anchorage on the succeeding 
five nights. 

The Japanese suffered 350 known killed in the opera- 


tion. Many wounded undoubtedly made good individual 
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escapes through the jungle. Raider casualties totaled 125 
of whom 47 were killed. The bodies of our men were all 
interred at the U. S. Government Cemetary at Enogai. 
On the arrival of a 40mm antiaircraft gun element of a 
Marine defense battalion (with jeeps, cots, pads, and tents ), 
we felt the situation to be sufficiently “stable” to name the 
site, and accordingly with the approval of Colonel Liver- 
sedge, the Group Commander, the United States installa- 
tion at Enogai was officially named Camp Cain, in honor of 
Corporal William F. Cain, who, before he was killed on 
the 9th, had distinguished himself on repeated occasions. 
The following equipment was captured: 
4—140mm naval rifles with much ammunition 
3—50 caliber machine guns 
4—303 caliber (Heavy) machine guns 
14—303 caliber (Light) machine guns 
2—Lewis machine guns 
2—Diesel tractors 
A power plant, a large searchlight, considerable com- 
munication equipment, many rifles, small mortars, ammu- 
nition ofall calibers, grenades, food, clothing, and miscel- 
laneous equipment including documents were also found. 


| yesoae was important to the Japanese because it was 
there that they had emplaced the 5.5-inch naval rifles 
with which they had expected to control Kula Gulf. As 
soon as these were taken out, it was possible for our PT 
boats and DDs to operate in Kula Gulf, thus to interrupt 
barge trafic from Vila to Bairoko. We found no evidence 
to indicate that at that time (July) there was overland traf- 
fic of any consequence from Bairoko to Munda. 

The capture of Enogai and the destruction of the Japa- 
nese garrisons there, together with the operations of the 
3d Battalion, 148th Infantry, effectively prevented the re- 
inforcement and supply of Munda via Dragon’s Peninsula. 
In the light of information secured later, it can be said that 
the Bairoko-Enogai area was not, at the time of the July 
operation, a major supply and barge base for Munda, but 
there is no doubt that the Japanese had every intention of 
developing the area into such a major base. There were 
many indications that they had that intention, for Bairoko 
harbor had already been developed to some extent and 
cargoes of supplies including automobiles, motor trucks, 
and other heavy equipment had been landed there. Con- 
siderable progress had already been made in construction 
of a coral road from Bairoko to Munda. 


OPERATIONS OF THE UU. S. Army BATTALIONS 


HE mission given by the Group Commander to the 3d 
Battalion, 145th Infantry (less Companies K and L) 
was to defend Rice Anchorage where our supplies and 
about 30 landing craft were held pending seizure of Enogai. 
The 3d Battalion, 148th Infantry, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Schultz, USA, had been given the mission 
of establishing a strong position astride the known tracks 
that led from Bairoko towards Munda. This battalion cut 
off from the column at the Giza Giza River on the morning 
of 6 July and proceeded over most difficult terrain towards 
its assigned position. On the 8th, this battalion was in po- 
sition and on the afternoon of that day ambushed a Japa- 


nese patrol escorting a party of carriers from Munda to 
ee 


Bairoko. On the following day, an enemy patrol proceed- 
ing from Bairoko towards Munda was ambushed, and many 
Japanese were killed. On the tenth a Japanese force, be- 
lieved to have been a battalion less one company, hit this 
position and, after a bloody fight that lasted all one night, 


was driven off, leaving over 200 dead behind them. 


FINDINGS 
A. Intelligence: 

The intelligence of the terrain and the enemy for this 
operation came from these sources: 

1. Air Reconnaissance by officers who were later to make 

the landing: 

The value of this aerial reconnaissance lies in the fact 
that commanders are given an opportunity to see the area in 
which they are to make their initial landing. 

2. Map Reconnaissance: 

Charts of the jungle islands, while accurate enough as 
far as the coast was concerned, lacked practically all interior 
terrain details. 

3. Air Photos: 

Reconnaissance from stereo-pairs, vectographs, obliques 
of coast lines, and other air photos is of the greatest value. 
In the New Georgia operation, there was room for con- 
siderable improvement in the processing, interpretation, 
and distribution of air photos of all types. These must be 
continuing processes. Requests for air photos have in the 
past been duplicated. This puts an unnecessary strain on 
air and photographic facilities. From remarks I have heard 
I feel sure aviation would appreciate it if the SOP that 
requires that all requests for air photos clear through a 
central agency would be strictly inforced. 

Too many of us are guilty of a certain naiveté as regards 
the capabilities of aviation along these lines. A complete 
schedule of photographic requirements must be made up 
well in advance of the operation. 

B. Supply By Air: 

The Ist Raider Battalion, the 3d Battalion, 148th In- 
fantry, and Lieutenant Colonel Ryneska’s battalion of the 
25th Division received many air drops of food, clothing, and 
medical supplies. In general, recovery was satisfactory but 
the percentage of recovery could have been much higher 
if we had been able to communicate with the dropping 
planes by voice radio. ; 

I think it would be quite practical for the responsible 
supply officers to make up their anticipated drop require- 
ments ahead of time. Unforeseen circumstances often arise 
that dictate drops in addition to those already prepared be- 
fore the operation started, but the bulk of the requirements 
(medical, clothing, radio spare parts, batteries, etc.,) can 
be anticipated and the drops actually prepared. If the drops 
were prepared ahead of time, it might be possible to “com- 
bat package” them. On one occasion 20 drops were made 
to the Ist Raider Battalion of which we recovered 19, and 
it was only later that we discovered that the missing drop 
contained medicinal brandy. The advantages of “combat 
packaging” drops seemed obvious! 

C. Communications: 

Our experience in New Georgia again proved that in the 
jungle primary reliance for communication must be placed 
on runners. 








Bougainville 
The Second Phase 


Eager Marines watch a 

baker produce, from a 

field oven, the first Ameri- 

can-made pie on Bougain- 
ville. 
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From a beached LST, a loaded 
truck and other supplies are 
landed. 
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On the captured airfield, Marine Hellcats 
and New Zealand P-40’s are lined up for 
a sweep across Rabaul. 


Using palm trees for telephone poles, 

signalmen string lines for communica- 

tions while two of them stand guard 
against snipers. 





A crane unloads sections of landing 
strip for resurfacing the airfield. 


(1 
Hungry Marines, back 
from a three-day patrol,| 
enjoy their first hot meal. 
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Knee-deep in the slimy ooze, a 
detail carries supplies and food 
to a forward gun position. 





t Sandy mud combined with daily ier 


rainstorms make the going difficult. | 
— 
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The officers who planned and executed the 
Bougainville invasion are (left to right): 
Major General Ralph Mitchell (with hands 
in pockets), commanding general of all 
Marine aviation in the South Pacific; Col- 
onel Caleb T. Bailey, chief of staff for air 
of the Marines’ forward echelon; Major 
General Roy S. Geiger, commanding gen- 
eral of the Marine ground forces; Admiral 
William F. Halsey (back to camera), com- 
mander-in-chief of the Southwest Pacific 
Force; and Brigadier General Field Harris 
(far right), commanding general of the 

forward echelon Marine air forces. 
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aving Lives in Bougainville 


Amphibian Tractors Used to Remove Wounded 
By Sergeant Charles E. McKenna, USMC 


HE use of amphibian tractors to remove wounded 

Paramarines through swamps to field hospitals is 

credited with saving the lives of many troops in the 
battle for “Hill 1000” on Bougainville. 

That method of transporting wounded, coupled with the 
speed with which the doctors and corpsmen evac’‘ated the 
men, unfolds into a dramatic tale of almost superhuman 
effort and codperation between a regimental surgeon and a 
Marine major. Only one wounded Marine was lost. 

The surgeon was Lieutenant Commander Joseph E. 
Higi, (MC) USNR. His partner was Major William R. 
Conger, USMCR, who, during the battle, was supervisor 
of a front line supply dump at the base of “Hill 1000.” 

The very nature of the terrain and the conditions under 
which the battle was fought made it necessary for Lieu- 
tenant Commander Higi to establish battalion aid stations 
with the different Paramarine units spread over the hillside 
and on the lower slopes where the major portion of the 
fighting took place. To the two extremes of the battle line 
there were only two paths by which the wounded could 
be evacuated to the regimental aid station, from which 
they would be sent to advanced hospitals. One of these 
was a narrow mountain trail that led to the top of “Hill 
1000” and the other was the slightly wider jeep trail that 
led to the Torokina River. Torrential rains had made both 
of these paths almost impassable. 

When the first of the wounded began trickling into the 
regimental aid station, they were accompanied by 12 
stretcher-bearers who, to get them to the field hospital, 
would have to carry their human cargo over the swampy 
trail to the rear. 

“It was then,” Dr. Higi said, “that I realized that we 
would have to find some means of getting these men back. 
To keep on using the present system meant one of two 
things. .Either we would have to let the wounded lie around 
and administer to them the best we could under prevailing 
conditions, or we could send them back to the rear with 
their stretcher-bearers. This meant that for every wounded 
man we would have to take 12 men from front line duty, 
and that would terribly weaken our already hard-hit lines 
because the trip to the rear would take the better part of 
11 hours. It was then that I called in Major Conger and 
asked what we could do to help matters along.” 

Major Conger’s answer was in the form of a fast phone 
message to divisional headquarters asking them to send all 
available amphibian tractors up an auxiliary trail to the 
site of the regimental aid station. 

“I had come up from the rear earlier that morning,” 
Major Conger remarked, “and I knew that only one type 
of vehicle would be able to travel through that swamp—the 
‘Amphibs.’ ” 

Commander Higi then sent the word to all of his assist- 
ants and hospital corpsmen at the various aid stations to 


send their wounded to the rear immediately after they were 
given emergency treatment at the front. He then made 
plans to put into operation the new-found method of 
evacuation. Having dispatched all available medical doc- 
tors to the front, the Paramarine surgeon used the regi- 
mental dentist, Krenek, (DC) USNR, and a pharmacist 
as his aides in evacuating the wounded. 

Halfway up the narrow mountain trail a medical officer 
set up a medical station, where he intercepted the more 
serious cases being carried down the trail and administered 
blood plasma to enable them to stand the rough trip in 
better fashion. 

A former native hut was used as a two-cot hospital and 
storeroom for medical supplies—mostly plasma—while out- 
side the hut stretchers were arranged so that blood plasma 
could be given to the men as fast as they were brought in 
from the front. With but four exceptions, the wounded 
were not held at the regimental aid station for a period 
longer than half an hour before they were put on one of 
the amphibians, aptly nicknamed ‘ ‘Sw amp Angels” by the 
grateful Leathernecks, to be carried to the main road where 
hospital jeeps were waiting to rush them to field hospitals. 
In each one of the amphibian tractors an experienced Navy 
pharmacist’s mate was on hand to administer to the men 
while en route to the hospital. 

Another incident which might serve to illustrate the 
value of the tractor system concerns one brave Leatherneck 
that had been on patrol, the day of the battle, when a Jap 
ambush caught the patrol by surprise. When it was 
driven back, this particular | Marine did not return, having 
been wounded in four places and then bayoneted in four 
places about the head—one thrust entering his neck near 
the jugular vein. However, he managed to craw] the 300 
yards back to the Paramarine lines, where willing hands 

laced him in a foxhole. Drs. Belfus and Allman, using 
all the medical knowledge at their command, patched him 
up, particularly about the head. 

As soon as he could be moved he was carried down the 
narrow trail where Dr. Thorn administered some blood 
plasma and sent him on to the regimental aid station. Here, 
Dr. Higi gave more plasma and the pharmacist went along 
on the tractor to facilitate the wounded man’s removal to 
another hospital and, if possible, to another island. This 
particular case was taken by PBY plane to a more modern 
hospital hundreds of miles south of Bougainville. 

An unusual feature about the regimental aid station 
was that for three nights of the five day occupation of ‘ ‘Hill 
1000” the station was the furthest outpost of an unguarded 
flank of the Paramarines’ line. 

All of the doctors and hospital corpsmen who served 
with the Paramarines during the battle of “Hill 1000” are 
regularly attached to that unit and are themselves fully 
qualified parachutists. 
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American Artillery Proves Itself Again 


By Lieutenant John E. Whelden, FA 


SUPPLY OFFICER in Italy recently remarked that 
A so much ammunition had been brought over the 
Salerno beaches that the artillery would have to burn out 
the barrels of its guns before it would exhaust the shells 

ut at its disposal. So great have been the massed fires of 

Fifth Army artillery that one battalion has already done 
just that in pouring devastation into German lines. Both 
branches are well satisfied since supplies are still flowing 
smoothly and new tubes are on hand to replace the worn. 
out ones. 

“When American artillery goes after the Germans, they 
don’t just plunk one shell here and one there to heckle. 
Every available gun gets on one area and smashes away for 
whatever length of time is thought necessary to wipe the 
place out. That,” says the Artillery Officer of the Fifth 
Amy, “is what is called massed fire and is the reason why 
American artillery is admitted to be the best in the world. 
In Tunisia our artillery massed thirteen battalions on one 

int and every gun had fired its mission in 15 minutes.” 

Forward observers who often get out in front of the 
infantry so they can direct our artillery fire are one reason 
these results -can be achieved. These men deserve all the 
credit in the world. They’re often the last ones to pull back 
from a position made untenable because of enemy fire. 
The chances are that they lead any other group in the 
Amy as far as percentage of wounded and killed is con- 
cerned, officers estimate. 

Army officials are convinced that artillery doctrines as 
taught in training in the States are sound all the way 
through. They admit to only one change in that doctrine 
since the American Armies took the field: now they like 
to mix in a few white phosphorous smoke shells when 
firing a concentration of high explosive. At night, espe- 
cially, the phosphorous creates confusion and causes casu- 
alties by burning. 

Tank destroyer crews (who come under artillery) and 
the artillery itself agree that high explosive ammunition 
with “oomph” is the best all purpose ammunition and they 
use it in an overburdening ratio to armor-piercing. 

“When a tank gets hit with HE, it blows the side of the 
thing right in,” a tank busting colonel said. “If the tank 
gets hit with AP and the hit isn’t in a vital spot, the shell 
is just as liable as not to make a nice round hole in one 
side, pass through the tank, and make a nice round hole 
going out the other side.” 

Experiments exploring the possibilities of various guns 
for artillery use are being carried on even after getting into 
combat. And there can never be too much artillery. 

But when it gets down to cases, the “Long Tom” is still 
the tried and true favorite of the men who ought to know. 
This is the 155mm. rifle. It has led a spotted career, in- 
cluding condemnations as too heavy for maneuver in the 
very early stages of the African campaign and even tem- 
porary shelving while officials began investigating the piece. 

Before they had a chance to make any conclusions, how- 





Condensed from the Field Artillery Journal, January, 1944. 


ever, the “Long Tom” had proved itself on the battlefield 
in Tunisia. The higher-ups on the scene had needed artil- 
lery and called on the long, lean rifle. It delivered. 

The “magic fire” of Tunisia and Sicily is still haunting 
the Germans. 

The “magic fire” is not confined to the 155 rifle. Our 
guns now kick out rounds to ranges equal to comparable 
guns of the enemy. Where our 155 howitzer used to fall 
short of their comparable 150mm., we now are right up 
with them and using the same gun improved. The men 
that shoot the 105 mounted on half tracks wouldn’t trade 
their gun for any in action. For mobility and accuracy, 
and also for contributing to the drum beat effect of the 
“magic fire,” they cannot be beaten. 

The Germans do have a 17-centimeter gun that will 
shoot 34,000 yards, but they have found it practical to use 
only for heckling. 

Still, the experts always seem to come back to the 
“Long Tom” with its 100-pound projectile, its terrific range, 
and its uncanny accuracy. They had them working on the 
fifth day of the Italian campaign and brought them over 
newly established beaches to do it, which says something 
for their mobility. 

“The day of the landing the artillery got many guns 
ashore and had them all firing,” the artillery officer con- 
tinued. “One battery of 105 howitzers came ashore under 
German artillery and set up 800 yards inland. The com- 
mand post was on the sands of the beach. Firing flat tra 
jectory, the battery knocked out eight tanks within an 
hour, forced two to surrender, but couldn't stop three or 
four from escaping. 

“Our artillery has occupied positions that before this 
would have been thought impossible. They're seemingly 
hanging them from the cliffs, dynamiting to get a place for 
the guns and using a winch to get them there. 

“There was one place where the only spot from which 
a gun in a battery could fire was right in the middle of the 
road. They put the gun in position and fired a mission. 
Then they'd move it off to let the traffic pass. Every time 
they had a mission, they'd move the gun into the road 
and bang away. Then they'd move it off and wait for the 
next one.” . 

“Artillery has shown up the biggest mistake the Nazis 
made in planning this war,” the artillery officer said. 
“Hitler and his gang thought the Luftwaffe would do the 
work of the ground’s big guns. Now his air power is being 
killed off and he has no great‘amount of artillery. 

“I have seen 88s in emplacements where they were 
knocked out—they were the poorest positions for half a mile 
around. He has desperately converted a revolving rocket 
gun, originally planned for chemical warfare use, into an 
artillery piece. That’s the one the Americans first met 
in Sicily and called ‘Screaming Meemie.’ It throws chunks 
of lead in an irregular pattern. It’s so unreliable that the 
Germans don’t dare fire it over their own troops. 

“The German is no artilleryman and he knows it. He 
knows it’s going to lose him the war.” 


. 











New Britain 





Marines advance over swampy 
terrain toward the airfield. 
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f Mud-covered and rain-soaked Marines 
strategic airfield. 
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A field Mass is celebrated on the 
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battle, is finally reached. Next step will be to 
clear away enemy wreckage and resurface the 
field for operations against its former holders. 


t An airport, objective of a three-day jungle 
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A 105mm howitzer manned 

by Marines prepares the way 
for advance. 


An armored half-track rolls on to the beach 
at Cape Gloucester as the Marines landed the 
day after Christmas. J 





Trees and logs are used by Marines and Seabees 
for a road and bridge from beach to airfield. 


A shore party message center set up the first 
day the Marines landed hums with activity. 
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A General Sherman tank leads the way. The 

grass, while providing protection for Marines, 
also sometimes concealed Jap snipers. 




















Causes and Conquest of Fear 


By Captain Phillips 


RTICLES written on fear in battle and the problem 
of its conquest have during this war been for the 
most part of two sorts: (1) psychological monographs 

that appraise and use sound principles of psychology and 
the results of controlled experiment; (2) actual case his- 
tories or narratives of men who have been in battle and tell 
of their experiences. Both types of articles are valuable, 
and are, in fact, supplementary. 

Recently, however, a book has appeared: Fear in Battle, 
by John Dollard, with the assistance of Donald Horton, 
published by The Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University, which is the result of a careful study made of 
the opinions of 300 veterans all of whom had seen active 
combat service: 74% had more than six months front line 
experience, and 58% had been wounded at least once. 
These were returned soldiers of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade which fought in Spain. Presumably the conclusions 
drawn from the study would be valid for our armed forces 
today since these veterans fought in an army technically 
inferior and had had little formal training before they 
entered combat. That is, they would certainly be subjected 
to a keener testing than men of our present army and their 
conquest of fear would be very significant. Against the 
validity of the conclusions of the investigators one might 
argue that these veterans were all volunteers. 

The results were compiled after 20 preliminary inter 
views and an exhaustive five hour questionnaire to which 
each man willingly contributed his time and labor. The 
answers to the prepared questionnaire were graphically 
and statistically arranged and then general conclusions 
drawn. Thus, one question was “Were there certain 
weapons or projectiles that you had special fear of being 
wounded by?” And the table ‘of statistics gave the following 
percentages: 


Fear of being wounded by 


a 36% 
en Ee eee 22% 
Artillery Shells .............. 18% 
Bayonet and Knife ........... 16% 
Expanding Bullets ........... 16% 
NN oe og oa ews cad’ 6% 
Others: 

(Strafing, machine gun bullets, 

ee 13% 


Among other conclusions from these statistics the au- 
thors draw the following: 

“A weapon may be high on the list either because 
it is especially common aad dangerous, perhaps the case 
with artillery shells, or because something about it arouses 
irrational fear, perhaps the case with air-bombing. The 
machine gun should probably be high on the list hocauee 
it is actually dangerous, but the men may feel that, 
though dangerous, it is in the realm of the familiar and 
that they know how to cope with it.” 


D. Carleton, USMCR 


The authors have made a summary of their findings 
which is here reproduced in the belief that it will be val. 
able in itself and that it may introduce an interesting book 
to its readers. 


THE FINDINGS IN BRIEF 


|. Fear is useful to the soldier when it drives him to ** 


learn better in training and to act sensibly in battle. 

2. The commonest symptoms of fear were: pounding 
heart and rapid pulse, tenseness of muscles, sinking 
feelings, dryness ef mouth and _ throat, trembling, 
sweating. Involuntary elimination occurred infte- 
quently. 

3. Seven out of ten men reported experiencing fear 
when going into first action. 

4. Fear is greatest just before action. 

. Sixty-four men out of a hundred agreed that they be- 
came less afraid the more times they went into action. 

6. Fear “of being a coward” diminished rapidly after 
the first action. 

. Wounds most feared were those in abdomen, eyes, 
brain and genitals. 

8. Enemy weapons most feared were bombs, mortar 
shells, artillery shells, bayonet and knife, and ex- 
panding bullets. 

9. Fear of bombs centered on the sound of the bomb 
dropping and on the concussion of the exploding 


bomb. 


SI 
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10. The presence of hunger, thirst, fatigue, ignorance of 
plans, idleness increases the danger from fear. 

11. Eight out of ten men say it is better to admit fear and 
discuss it openly before battle. 

12. Seventy-five out of one hundred believe that all signs 
of fear should be controlled—in battle. 

13. Experienced men who crack up should be treated 
leniently, deserters shot, and green men made to stay 
and face the music. 

14. The most important factors in controlling fear are: 
devotion to cause, leadership, training and material. 

15. Only one man in four thought that feelings of fatal- 


ism or belief in luck were of much importance in 
. bearing fear. 

16. Veteran soldiers learn that to be busy means to be less 
afraid: “When fear is strong, keep your mind on the 
job at hand.” 

17. Thinking that the enemy is just as scared as you are is 

helpful in controlling fear. 

. Eight out of ten men believe that hatred is important 

to “te effective soldier—but hatred of the enemy's 

cause, not of him personally. 

Fear may stimulate a soldier to fight harder and better, 

if danger to the self also suggests danger to the outfit 


‘. 


or Cause. 
The best discipline is based on the willing acceptance 
of orders by purposeful and instructed men 
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Building the Guadalcanal A 





By Colonel William J. Fox, USMCR* 





Captured Jap rollers. 


HE key airdrome on Guadalcanal was named Hen- 

derson Field by the comrades of Major Loften R. 

Henderson, Commanding Officer of a dive bombing 
squadron, who lost his life w hile leading an attack on a 
Japanese task force during the Battle of Midway. Hender 
son Field was designated a U. S. Marine Corps Air Base on 
November 15, 1942, by order of Vice Admiral A. W. 
Fitch, USN, Commander Air, South Pacific. 

This report covers that part of the history of Henderson 
Field from the inclusion of it in the Marine Air Base in 
November, 1942, until its inclusion into a U. S. Navy 
Air Center in February, 1943. The Air Commanders at 
Guadalcanal during the construction of the air fields were 
Brigadier General Louis E. Woods, USMC, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Francis P. Mulcahy, USMC, and Rear Admiral 
Charles B. Mason, USN. General Woods was an inspira- 
tion to pilots and ground crews alike. His evaluation of pri- 
ority needs to accomplish the proper air defense of Guadal- 
canal was reflected in the results obtained and will be long 
remembered by the officers and men who served under 
him. 

The Marine Air Base, Guadalcanal, was the first Marine 
Corps Air Base to be established on the Solomon Islands. 
The technical staff of the Air Base Squadron revised and 
completed the plans for the con«truction of the air facilities 
on Guadalcanal. Construction was accomplished by three 
Naval Construction battalions and two Marine Aviation 
Engineer battalions under the direction of the Command- 
ing Officer of the Marine Air Base. The construction bat- 
talions were commanded by the following officers: 6th Navy 
Construction Battalion, Lieutenant Connie ander Paul Blun- 
don, USNR; 18th Nav ‘y Construction Battalion, Lieuten- 
ant Commander Riley, USNR; Ist Marine Aviation Engi- 
neers, Major Lloyd R. Reilly, USMC; 2nd Marine Avia- 
tion Engineers, Major Charles Clark, USMCR. 


Dive bombers, torpedo planes, and multi- engined bomb- 





*The author, under whose direction as commanding officer the 7 
tions herein described took place, is now commanding officer of the U. 
Marine Corps Air Station, Santa Ana, Calif. 


Lhe dive bombers 


ers operated from Henderson Field. 
Douglas 


were Douglas SBD’s, commonly known as the 
Dauntless. The torpedo planes were Grumman TBE’ S, 
known as the Avengers, and the level bombers and “search” 
planes included Boeing reibes Martin B-26’s, Lockheed 
PBO-1’s, and Consolidated B-24’s. The fighter and pursuit 
planes were principally Grumman W ildcats CF4F’s), aug- 
mented by Lockheed Lightnings (P-38’s), Bell-Aircobras 
(P-39’s), and the Cuntics: W gslinsk “P-40’s ). 

During the period between roa 9 and November 5, 
1942, the entire air defense of Guadalcanal was accom- 
plished by an air force averaging not over 50 planes. This 
air force, however, was greatly augmented just prior to the 
big air-sea battle of Novesles 13th, 14th, and 15th. 
Henderson Field was only partly constructed at the time of 
this operation. At the end of this three -day battle, all pilots 
and personnel were thoroughly exhausted—but 12 enemy 
transports carrying a a of troops had been sunk, two 
enemy battleships had been destroyed, five of his cruisers 
sunk, ‘and from 10 to 14 enemy destroy ers sent to the bottom 
as a result of joint air and surface ship action. 


HE construction of air facilities on Guadalcanal em 

braced many unique engineering features and difhi- 
culties seldom encountered in airdrome construction. When 
Henderson Field was taken from the Japs on August 7, 
1942, there was a general belief that the Marines had ac- 
quired a great asset in the form of an air field. Subsequent 
inspection, however, revealed that this was not the case. 
The landing strip was far from completed and no taxiways 
or revetments had been built. The Ist Marine Division 
Engineers, by hasty construction, made the landing strip 
usable by August 20th. 

The position held by the Marines between August 7th 
and December 15, 1942, embraced an area about 4 miles 
long and 2% miles wide between the Tenaru and Matani- 
kau Rivers. This section was known as the “Lunga Area.” 
It was covered with an 18-inch layer of black mud; under 
the black mud was a base of hard clay. After a tropical 
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rain, the only escape for the water from this black mud was 
by evaporation, inasmuch as the rain water could not drain 
through the hard clay. Consequently, the Lunga Area was a 
perpetual sea of black mud. The Japs, in their haste to de- 
velop an air field, which was accomplished during the dry 
season, merely scraped off the 18 inches of bleck mud to 
get down to the hard clay. Thus the runways at Henderson 
Field were in a potential canal, which could fill up at the 
first intensified rain and pled bog down all aircraft 
operations. In view of the fact that our “Navy and Marine 
Air Force was the principal striking force in preventing the 
Japs from retaking the island, such an eventuality might 
have meant complete annihilation of the Marines on 
Guadalcanal. 

The construction work on the air fields was accomplished 
during and in spite of fire from enemy artillery located in 
the foothills adjacent to our position, frequent bombing 
raids during the day, the inevitable bombing raids every 
night, and terrific fire of enemy shelling from cruisers and 
battleships. 

To rectify the Jap canal method of building runways, 
and to insure continued flight operations through inclement 
weather, the construction crews undertook he job of con- 
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structing Henderson Field by building up the entire run. 
way system to an elevation that would effect good drain. 
age, and a complete taxi system with dispersal fingers; also 
the construction of revetments for the protection of aircraft 
against bombing and strafing attacks. All runways, taxiing, 
on dispersal fingers were completely covered by a steel 
mat, permitting ‘te operation of heavily loaded planes 
without grinding up the sub-base. 

While the steel mat was beneficial in this respect, it 
constituted a difficult problem when the runway and taxi- 
ways were bombed. During one shelling, Henderson Field 
About 100 whites and 100 natives 
t all times for general 


runways had 47 craters. 
had to be at Henderson Field < 
maintenance, to keep the runways ps and to repair dam- 
age resulting from bombings and crash landings. The need 
fox completion of all runways and taxiways, fully covered 
by steel mats, before the se -asonal rains became so desperate 
that construction crews were compelled to work at ni ht 
by floodlights. During night bombing raids, the floodlights 
were turned off, but sles: ‘the raid was over, the crews went 
back to work. 

The only way the sheets of steel matting, which were 
14 inches wide and 10 feet long, could be kept in place was 





Bomb Crater on Henderson Field. 
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A Grumman Wildcat dispersed in coconut grove. 


by the use of little steel clips. It was interesting to note that 
the mat could not have been kept in place w salons the clips, 
but in order to make the problem more interesting, the mats 
seldom arrived with clips. To avoid holding up construction 
on such occasions, an airplane had to pick up the necessary 
clips at Suva in the Fiji Islands or at Noumea in New 


Caledonia, where they were stored, and fly them to Guadal- 
canal. The steel mattings arrived in bundles weighing two 
and one-half tons ek There was only one bc on the 
entire island of Guadalcanal capable of handling that much 
of a load. € onsequently, matting often had to be unloaded 
a piece at a time, which at times cluttered up the whole 
beach. 

Until these runways were covered with the steel matting, 
flight oper: ations against the enemy were never certain be: 
cause rains could soon make the runways a sea of mud. 


During one attack on Guadalcanal, because of the muddy 


Seabees laying steel mat on Henderson Field. 





Colonel Wm. J. Fox and his fox-hole. 


condition of the field, not one fighter got off the field. ‘This 
alone could have been disastrous and might have been had 
the Japs known of our plight. 

The metal surface of the mat also constituted a problem 
when planes would return and had to negotiate crash land- 
ings. On one occasion when twelve dive bombers were 
ste anding by ready to take off, with their propellers turning 
and 1,000- pound bombs secured in their bomb racks, a four- 
engined B-17 returned from a Jap airdrome at Munda in 
the New Georgia Group. The B-17 had been badly hit; 
its bombardier was dead, and the gunner lay in the bottom 
of the plane, wounded. When the pilot < ttempted to land, 
it was apparent that both tires had been shot off and he was 
landing on his brake-drums. As the plane landed, at about 
90 miles an hour, the brake -drums shot out fire from scrap- 
ing on the metal runway. These drums then collapsed and 
he plane, with its two landing gear struts cutting into the 
mat, careened down the runway and damaged or ‘deisiiead 
1,100 feet of mat. The only hoist capable of handling a 
B-17 was down on the waterfront unloading new bundles 


Henderson Field during a night bombing attack. 
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Typical muddy roads of Guadalcanal. 


of steel matting. Ground troops dropped their guns and 
ran to assist in carrying away the wreckage. Repairs to the 
runways were quickly improvised and the “bomber strike” 
took off. Then, too, the steel mat covering the runway 
would become slippery and dangerous w hon wet. Pilots 
landing from a “strike,” thoroughly tired and nearly ex 
hausted, sometimes wounded, had to marshal together all 
their sources of technique to negotiate landings. 

All through the construction period and during the proc 
ess of organizing the Marine Air Base, aircraft operations 
had to continue because desperate battles were being fought 
to save this island. As a plane would be given the signal to 
take oft, white and native workmen would dash to the side 
of the runway, wait for the plane to clear, and rush back to 
work. The humidity sapped strength of personnel that had 
to work out in the hot sun on these construction projects. In 
addition, malaria and dysentery took a terrific toll. 


S construction progressed, the Marine Air Base was con 
currently organized and its functions and duties estab- 
lished. The Air Base was responsible for all air traffic con- 
trol at Henderson Field, the feeding and housing (tenting) 
of all itinerant pilots, with the salvage and repair of aircraft 
and engines, the fueling and the arming of all aircraft with 
bombs and ammunition, and the repair and maintenance of 
runways, taxiways, etc. 

Characteristic of a situation which occurs at a battle front, 
when the U. S. Marine Corps Air Base was created prac- 
tically no personnel or facilities were available for ade- 
quately maintaining such a base at the front. It was over 
6,000 miles to the continental limits of the United States, 
our chief source of supply, and yet the job had to be done. 
About 200 skilled aviation mechanics, metalsmiths, car 


penters, <iggers, etc., who were being employed as long: 

shoremen at Koli Point. were borrowed from the U. S. 
Navy. Then all operating squadrons were asked to “give.” 

Another 75 were gathered from this source. One hundred 
“strong backs” were borrowed from the construction bat- 
talions. They were used, along with 100 natives, on field 
maintenance. 

By this process, the U. S. Marine Corps Air Base at 

Guadalcanal marshalled together a force of about 500 men. 
This was exclusive of Sts construction battalions which 
were assigned to the Commanding Officer of the Marine 
Air Base under operational control, and were in turn used 
on new airdrome construction only. A Japanese narrow 
guage railway that was captured was repaired and put into 
service. Parts from four small Japanese road-rollers, w thich 
had been damaged by shell fire, were put together and one 
roller was put into service. A jeep was borrowed here and 
there where it could be spared. Officers and personnel were 
borrowed from various combat outfits in order to organize 
a staff to operate and maintain the Air Base. Telephones, 
tools, tents, etc., were picked up from camps which had 
been abandoned by departing troops. A U. S. Marine Corps 
Air Base was organized on Guadalcanal out of borrowed 
and captured material, and with the loan of tired and sick 
men, but it did the job it was ordered to do. 

In December, 1942, about 300 Marines from replace- 
ments arriving from the States were sent to Henderson 
Field to augment the nucleus that had been gathered to- 
gether from remnants of various outfits. 

The first Executive Officer of the Marine Air Base was 
Major Joseph Sailer, USMC. Before he assumed his duties 
as Executive Officer, Major Sailer was killed while leading 
his squadron into a dive bombing attack on a Jap task force. 


: ———— 
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Major Sailer was a crack dive bombing pilot. During the 
eeaaber 13th, 14th, and 15th battle, he scored five direct 
hits out of six dives. He was shot down by a Japanese 
Float-Zero as he attempted to recover from a dive on a Jap 
destroyer. Major Sailer was succeeded by Captain Walter 
Pierce, USMCR, who served as Executive Officer until he 
was evacuated in February, 1943. 

The rate and intensity with which the air war was con- 
ducted in this field of operations was measured very often 
by the rate at w hich gasoline could be delivered at Guadal- 
canal, and in turn transported and delivered to the gasoline 
tanks of the airplanes. When shipping facilities were cur- 
tailed or nonexistent because of intense enemy action, 
gasoline had to be flown into the area by transport planes, 
unarmed and unescorted. Later on a gasoline line on buoys 
toa tanker anchorage was constructed under fire within full 
sight of the enemy. Gasoline trucks were at a premium, and 
when one was disabled or de stroyed by bombs or shell fire, 
aircraft operations were affected accordingly. 


FS 
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The average gasoline consumption by flight operations 
during Nov mabe ‘+ and December was about 45, 000 gallons 
a day. This required handling of one thousand drums of 
gasoline daily from various dumps hidden in the jungles by 
a crew of 200 men working 24 hours a day on 12-hour shifts, 
seven days a week. More times than not, the consumption 
of gasoline during a day's operations exceeded what could 
be handled by this crew. Although the battle for existence 
on Guadalcanal was a continuous process at high tempo 
with limited facilities, depleted personnel, all of whom 
were tired and many sick, flight operations continued to 
function. All knew the job had to be done or else—and the 
job was done. 

Due principally to the diligence and fighting spirit of the 
personnel of the Naval Construstion Battalions and Marine 
Aviation Engineers, Guadalcanal aviation facilities were 
constructed and maintained in serviceable condition. They 
were the unsung heroes, and the auxiliary corps that kept 
the fighting men in the air. 
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Conquering Fear 
By M/T Sergeant Percy A. Webb (Retired) 


(From Quantico Marine Sentry) 


| or of being afraid no doubt has a definite place in 
the rather complex psychology of fear, and in that re- 
gard we are reminded of the words of the poet Hovey, who 
wrote: 

“There are worser ills to face 

Than foeman in the fray; 

And many a man has fought 

because— 
He feared to run away.” 


But there are a lot of other angles to the psychology of 
fear. A well-known columnist recently asked a flyer who 
flew one of those old “crates” in World War I, if he was 
afraid. This flyer was the thin- lipped, hard-boiled type, who 
appeared to be as emotionally stable as an iceberg. “Of 
course, I was afraid,” he said. “I’m always afraid when | 
step into a plane. And I wouldn’t go up with a pilot who 
wasn't afraid. You have to be afraid, or you're not trust 
worthy.” 

Straight from Vella LaVella in the Solomons came the 
story of Captain James E. (Zeke) Swett, of the Marines, 
credited with shooting down fifteen Jap planes. The New 
York Herald-Tribune says, “He literally skyrocketed to fame 
one day last April by downing eight enemy dive bombers 
in a fight over Tulagi.” Only a man who had complete 
mastery over fear could accomplish such a feat, yet the dis- 
patch quotes him as saying, “I was scared to death.” Scores 
of others have admitted similar fears. 

Another who conquered fear was Captain Richard Flem- 
ing, brilliant Marine Corps flyer, who returned from the 


first day of the Midway Battle, his plane riddled with 179 


bullets and shell fragments, while he suffered two minor 
wounds. As a devout Catholic he made his confession and 
received Holy Communion before taking off the second 
day, losing his life in what was virtually a suicidal effort to 
bomb an enemy battleship at a low level. With his plane 
hit repeatedly and set on fire, he crashed into the sea. 

Perhaps every normal man knows fear at some time or 
other. But some have completely banished it in moments of , 
great peril. Lowell Thomas, famous commentator, describes 
the 1 ast moments of Corporal George F. Grady, Marine 
paratrooper, on the island of Gavutu, when his subma- 
chine gun jammed after he killed two Japs in a group of 
eight he was attacking single-handed. No story of this war 
that we have read den far alias a more complete abandon- 
ment of fear. 

After Grady’s gun had jamme ‘d, he leaned forward. 
swinging his gun as a club. “He smashed down one Jap, 
killing him veith a bludgeoning blow, then dropped his gun 
and reached to-his belt and w whipped out a sheath knife,” 
writes Lowell Thomas. “He lunged at a Jap, killing him 
with a slash. He leaped upon another, sinking the knife 
to the hilt. He slaughtered five of eight Japs, but the other 
three were on him, ‘od George die d as he slashed.” 

During World War I, fons time to time some hero who 
saw action overseas would astonish the public by frankly 
admitting that he was badly scared at the moment of his 
greatest triumph. It often came as a shock to an older 
generation which had been taught that the truly brave 
never feared anything at any time, and that a war hero 
went boldly ahead, never caring whether or not a bullet or 
bomb might terminate his existence at any moment. 




















KWAJALEIN 


HE most significant event of last month came on 

| February when the Fourth Marine and the Seventh 
Infantry Divisions established beachheads in the Marshall 
Islands, first territory held by Japan before Pear] Harbor to 
be invaded. The Fourth Marines landed on Roi Island. 
The Seventh Infantry went ashore near Kwajalein. The 
landings followed an intensive softening-up by aerial and 


warship bombardment ‘of the strong Japanese hases, just 
north of the already-won Gilbert Islands. 

In six days the American forces had the situation on Roi 
Kwajalein, and at least 20 other tiny islands well in hand. 
he key islands of the Marshalls, which the Japanese had 
fortified in twenty-five years of peace and twenty-three 
months of war, were in American hands. 

With the exception of a few prisoners, the Japanese 
were annihilated. American losses were held down by the 
terrific pre-invasion aerial and naval bombardments the 
islands received. 

For two days strong carrier forces pounde -d the Marshalls. 
On the third day the shelling from surface vessels began. 
Kwajalein took 14,500 tons of naval steel; Roi got 5,000. 
The islands were all but leveled. How one of the most 
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concentrated naval and aerial bombardments in_ history 
churned Kwajalein, Roi, and the island of Namur into a 
living hell was described by Sgt. David Dempsey, a Ma- 
rine Corps combat correspondent: 

“Japanese dead were sprawled over the island by the 
hundreds, most of them horribly mutilated when our 
bombs and shells caught them fleeing for a tunnel ¢ 
blockhouse. They lay like broken wax dolls in shell “aa 
near ammunition dumps and in the ruins of buildings. 

“Sheets of corrugated iron, formerly the roofs of Japa- 
nese barracks, were strewn everywhere—twisted, ripped, 
full of bomb holes. Concrete pilings on which the barracks 
had rested stuck out of the ground in rows like tombstones. 

“Japanese planes, caught when the shelling began, lay 
like giant birds, pinned helplessly to the ground, their 
wings broken. Not a plane got away. 

“Everywhere the wreckage testified to the unexpected 
ness of our bombardment. Into one large shell crater had 
been driven a recent model English automobile, only to 
have a shell land squarely on top of it. We found Ameri- 
can made radio equipment, a tractor, and Australian made 
tires. 

“The American flag was raised approximately 27! Isao 
after our first units hasled” 
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PACIFIC PROGRESS 


First the Gilberts, then the Marshalls, and last month the enemy stronghold of Truk itself was subjected to severe attack, as the 
war in the central Pacific continued to gain in intensity. 
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Plant Quarantine Bans Overseas Souvenirs 
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AVY and Marine Corps personnel, stationed overseas, 

desirous of sending souvenirs of the vegetable or ani- 
mal kingdoms in their new surroundings to those at home, 
are running afoul of the plant quarantine regulations. 

The Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy 
Department, recently made public a list of plant materials 
and insects, which the U. $. Department of Agriculture 
has advised are unacceptable for mailing to the continental 
United States by personnel stationed overseas. 

The Department of Agriculture informed the Navy De- 
partment that shipments of the banned plant materials and 
insects are being received continuously in the United States, 
“thereby causing a serious plant. quarantine problem 

Unacceptable for mailing to the continental United 
States by personnel stationed overseas are: cottonseed, seed 


cotton and cottonseed hulls; unhulled rice and rice straw 
and hulls; leaves and parts of plants used as packing ma 
terials; bamboo seeds or plants; sugar cane; citrus plants 
or cuttings; banana plants; fresh fruits and vegetables, 
including potatoes, sweet potatoes and yams; live insects, 
including living larvae, pupae and eggs. 

Cotton bolls and like material are banned as souvenirs, 
as well as any cotton lint containing seeds and cottonseed 
hulls which might be used for packing material. Processed 
cotton lint, such as absorbent cotton, cotton batting or other 
form of lint free of seeds may be mel as packing material. 

Rice straw and rice hulls are not acceptable packing 
materials. 

Dried, cured or processed fruits and vegetables, such as 
dried peas, beans, cured figs, dates, etc., are acceptable. 
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ission: To Raise Hell 


The Raid on Choiseul Island 
By Captain Richard G. Hubler, USMCR 


WTPNHE attack on Jap-held Choiseul Island last October 
was unique. It was the only operation of its kind that 
JIL the Marines have tried in the South Pacific, and 
despite its rugged character it gave them a lot of simple 





pleasure. 
There were several hundreds of them, originally trained 


as Paramarines. But using paratroops over the thick jungles 
of the Solomons is like dropping flies into green jello. They 
get stuck. So, after six months of paratrooping, the men 
were trained in raider tactics. After some months they were 
ready to carry out their most important assignment. 

This was a miniature landing on C hoiseu!: Island, which 
lies just off the coast of the larger island of Bougainville. 
Its purpose was to serve as a iverson for the vadvemee 
against Bougainville itself. A landing in force was to be 
made under the direction of Lieutenant General Alexander 
A. Vandegrift at Empress Augusta Bay, half-way up the 
west coast of Bougainville. It was a highly dangerous 
operation. ‘The Japanese air base at Kahili, at one time the 
strongest in the Solomons, was just below. Buka, another 
strong enemy airfield, was just above. There were reported 
to be tens of thousands of Japanese troops on the islands, 
and possibly an enemy naval force from Rabaul roving the 
waters to the north. 

Surprise was essential. The Marines were to insure that 
surprise. 

The Japanese knew, from the map and the general dis- 
position of the American forces in that area, that the Ma- 
rines had two choices: Bougainville or Choiseul. Even- 
tually, the enemy knew, the ‘Aine ricans would try to take 
the former but whether they would attempt to reduce or 
bypass Choiseul was the pivotal doubt in their mind. 

General Vandegrift determined to capitalize upon that 
doubt. He ordered “the 2d Parachute Battalion (Reinforced ) 
of the Ist Amphibious Corps to make a fighting feint. on 
Choiseul, 100 air miles to the southeast. It might, he 
reasoned. divert Japanese strength in that direction. 

At seven the night of October 27th, the paratroopers, 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Victor H. Krulak, 
embarked at Vella LaVella in camoufl: iged destroyers. They 
had some Higgins landing boats att ached to their group to 
facilitate mobility up and down the coast. Forty-five min 
utes after a midnight that was as black as the inside of a top 
hat, they were ashore at Voza, a little abandoned village on 
Choice. 

They disembarked in less than an hour. There was no 
Opposition, though there were nearly 4,000 Japanese re- 
ported on the island. They dug in for the night, first cam- 
ouflaging the boats on the Zinoa Islands, two tidbits of coral 
just off the shore. A detachment was left to guard them. 

At dawn they moved inland for nearly a mile over ter- 
rain convulsive and rugged beyond belief. Most of it con: 
sisted of sharp black cliffs of basalt covered with jungle 


vines and banyans so thick that the light at midday was 
a murky blue-green. They clambered through clefts and 
ravines to a little knoll beside a swift- flowing stream. It was 
a natural fortress perhaps 150 feet above the surrounding 
terrain. There was one trail and it required both hands to 
climb it. 

They dug foxholes and shelters. They lacked easy access 
to water but that was no worry. It rained in cloudbursts 
four and five times a day; during the seven days they spent 
on Choiseul, they drank the stuff that kept soaking them 
and ate K and J rations—everything dehydrated, from ham 
and-eggs to lemon soda. 

As they made their fort as impregnable as possible, patrols 
were sent out to spot Japanese concentrations. They picked 
up two: one, the larger, was seven miles to the southeast 
at a barge base called Sangigai and was garrisoned by about 
200 Japanese. The second camp was at Warrior River, 
eighteen miles to the northwest where an unknown num 
ber were bivouacked. This was the southern outpost of the 





Victor G. Krulak, USMC, who com- 


Lieutenant Colonel 
manded the Marine raiders in their operation on Choiseul 
Island. In the photograph may be noted the insignia of the 


Marine paratroopers. Under this, among his other ribbons, 
are those of the Navy Cross and the Purple Heart, both of 
which he won in this action. 
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main 2,000-man Japanese Choiseul encampment. Japanese 
all around them—that was the way the Leathernecks had 
wanted it and that was the way it was. 


HE nerve centers of the Japanese communications in 

the Solomons are the barge harbors. The enemy rarely 
uses any other means of transportation, hitch-hopping up 
the coast from point to point in their ugly black landing 
barges. The widest trail on Choiseul was » feet and the 
narrowest six inches; the Japanese rarely built roads or 
went into the interior. It was plain that if their barge bases 
were destroyed, their movements from place to place would 
be greatly hampered. 

The Marines intended to raise their ruckus with these 
barge points. At the same time, since they wanted to give 
the impression of a large enue: they decided to strike as 
rapidly as possible over the twenty five mile front between 
the two camps which they had located, killing as many 
Japanese as they could. They knew there were a lot of them 
scattered in the jungle, most of them along the beach, for 
they had spotted scores of makeshift ov ernight shacks. 

One of the American objectives hi id already been 
achieved: the Japanese knew they had landed. Just after 
the Higgins craft had been secured on Zinoa, an enemy 
reconnaissance plane had dropped several bombs in the 
darkness. The next afternoon Japanese planes had strafed 
and bombed the two little islands again without much 
damage. 

The 
miral William F. 
nouncement that “strong 


raiders knew they had their enemy worried. Ad- 
Halsey had just made an official an- 
American forces” had landed on 
Choiseul. Evidently he Japanese believed him, so the 
Marines decided to give them a curtain-raiser. At dawn 
October 29th, two combat patrols were sent out to scout 
out the approaches to Sangigai and to make absolutely cer- 
tain the Japs knew they were there. One, of twelve men, 
went south along the beach. An eight-man patrol took 
a mountain route. Colonel Krulak led the former patrol. 

The mountain scouting party returned without incident. 
The beach patrol had a different story. They went about a 
mile and a half, wading through twelve streams. Then the 
leading Marine, pushing through the green drapes of 
jungle, suddenly dropped flat. The others aunwled up and 
saw what he had seen: fifteen Japanese Marines in green 
dungarees unloading a daihatsu landing barge 150 yards 
away. 

As fast as they could, the patrol set up three light ma 
chine guns on the shelf of the rock that overlooked the 
beach. The first volleys cut down three of the Japanese 
and the rest raced for the jungle. They didn’t fire a shot in 
return. The undergrowth was so thick that, for a minute, 
it held them there ike amateur actors clawing at a curtain 
rung down at the wrong time. 

Four more were killed before they got through. The 
Marines let the rest go—wanting them to get back to their 
main party as messengers of disaster to help out the war 


of nerves. The barge was blown full of holes and the 


engine w ne 

The patrol had served a second strategic purpose. It was 
their theory that the Japanese troops obey what appears to 
be an Oriental version of the law of physics that says an 


March 


action produces an equal and opposite reaction. They ex. 
pected a swift Japanese effort at retaliation. For this reason, 
a pi atrol w as sent out in the afternoon to set up an ambush, 
Three miles along the beach route, the squad of twelve 
men ran headon into a Japanese combat patrol of thirty, It 
was almost a comic encounter at the start; the lead men of 
each party virtually rubbed noses around a bend in the trail, 
Chere was a sharp, twenty-minute fire fight and the Japa- 
nese retreated. They left eight dead. 


CTOBER 30 was the day set for the attack on Sangi- 

gai. It had to be made at that time because the landing 
on Bougainville was scheduled for dawn November 1. If 
the raiders were going to draw out the Japanese strength, 
they had to hit as a and as often as they could from early 
morning until night. 

They started at six in the morning. Moving slowly along 
the beach trail—in the jungle they onailel ah: only a half 
mile an hour—they got as far as a village called Vagara, 
just above Sangigai, “without incident. At this point, the 
party split. They had their entire force with them, less some 
men left at camp to guard the radio and supplies, and half 
of the 400 men cut off into the jungle behind the Japanese, 
the other 200 were instructed to wait two hours, then 
advance down the beach. The attack was scheduled for one 
thirty in the afternoon. 

They planned to catch the Japanese in a pincer from 
the beach and the mountains. They anticipated a_ battle 
between the beach column and the enemy while the moun 
tain column, mopping up, would take the ¢ camp. The fight, 
they thought, would take the form of a bunker-c: ave pill 
box engagement in the traditional pattern of Japanese Pa 
cific fighting. They were wrong. 

Colonel Krulak lead the 
struggled through oily mud and jungle and crossed streams 
for nearly two hours. They had just arrived behind a rock 
hillock to the rear of the enemy camp when they heard 
their other column begin their bombardment of the Japa 
nese concentration. Theit mortars pouffed away steadily in 


mountain column. They 


a most heartening fashion. 

Colonel Krulak is of less than medium height. His 
physique, though wiry, is slight. In wading the streams, 
where the water came up to “the chests of everyone else, 
it was up to his neck. He admitted later that after going 
through bushes, vines, mud and water, after having things 
clutching at his legs for eight mountain miles, they felt like 
lead we ighis. 

[he entire party was exhausted by the march. \ stocky 
young lieutenant crawled over to the i officer, 
his face blotched with fatigue. 

“Sir,” he wheezed, “my men are tired out. They need 
some rest before they can fight.” . 

The colonel’s reply would pass no censor in the world. 
The lieutenant, his ears stinging, wriggled back to his pla- 
toon. 

From the sounds of firing it appeared that the Japanese 
were about 400 yards ahead of the mountain column. 
Suddenly, hollow as if it were underseas, somewhere di- 
rectly ahead, they heard jabbering. It was the Japanese. 
They had taken Admiral Hi ilsey’s broadcast seriously and, 
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after a short skirmish, had abandoned their bunkers and 
retreated from the beach column. 

The Marines felt as if they were in a great warehouse 
where they might hear persons just behind a row of boxes 
talking but couldn’t see them. The enemy couldn't be 
twenty ) yards away but the jungle hid them. And then, like 
magic, the Japanese popped up ten yards off. Rifles began 
10 chug, as everyone dropped to the ground. The Japanese 
began yelling. 

(he Americans brought up their machine guns as fast 
as they could. One boy, downy-cheeked and serious, was 
carrying the unmounted barrel of a light 30-caliber machine 
gun. His tripod-bearer was slow and he couldn’t wait. As if 
he were in a movie scenario, he knelt down and held it in 
his hands, bracing the butt against his leg. He fired nearly 
250 rounds before his buddy “brought up the tripod. They 
mounted it and went on firing. The boy’s left hand was 
burned crisp. 

A few moments later a second machine gunner found 
himself going it alone. As he fired, another man shot at a 
Japanese sniper above his head. ‘The banzai-boy dropped, 
wounded in the hip. He fell next to the Marine machine 
gunner r and began to crawl away. Never taking his eyes off 
the t target Lise the Marine pulled out his knife and 
jabbed twice. He killed the Japanese and calmly returned 
to his firing. 

The ta es, green re tough, were clipped by bullets and 
were falling as, if were autumn. Grenades tumbled 
through ety air and asbae in red flashes. The Japanese 
knee mortars had been unlimbered and were belching re 
soundingly. 


c ieee Japanese had some previously prepared emplace- 
ments in this area which consisted mostly of dugouts 
between the roots of the ten-foot-thick banyan trees. They 
would pop up in the firing slits of these dugouts, fire, and 
duck down. One of the Marine demolition men crawled 
up and reached for a six-block unit of TNT in his kit. It 
wouldn’t come free. Impatiently, he yanked off the whole 
kit of twenty-four blocks, stuck in a fuse and lighted it, 
and tossed the whole thing into the enemy burrow. The 
resulting explosion nearly uprooted the tree 


The einhiie: guns were being handled sapien well. 
The belts were going through tke cloth through a sewing 
machine. The Japanese were doubling up and falling every 
Where at an extreme range of less thar thirty yards. 


The tired lieutenant and his tired platoon, who, a few 
minutes before, thought they couldn’t fight without a rest, 
were sent to make a flank attack. Their ‘coltine] had never 
seen men move so fast. They looked as fresh as troops back 
from a party. Their veins must have been full of pure 
adrenalin. 

The Japanese got up, yelling at the top of their lungs, 
and made a charge directly into our guns. Our walling 
guns and rifles sprawled them like ten- pins. They did it 
again, and then again; and on their last try managed to 
drive into the American lines, but grenades and bayonets, 
along with the roaring machine guns, tore their attack 
apart. hen it was the Leathernecks’ turn for assault. As 
the enemy broke and retreated, a Marine platoon from the 
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right came on, yelling in its turn. A prostrate automatic 
rifleman raised his head. 
“For God’s sake, shut up!” he shouted at his charging 


fellows. “These bastards are mad enough already!” 


S the Japs fell back, some, apparently designated before- 
hand, clambered up the trees like monkeys. They 
were snipers detailed to pick off the key personnel; officers, 
noncoms, and medical corpsmen. A 31-caliber bullet 
smacked next to Colonel Krulak and he got three fragments 
in the face and one through his arm. Before he was killed, 
the same sniper who winged the colonel wounded a com- 
pany commander. 

These snipers were much more than a harassing element. 
They always killed or wounded at least one Marine before 
they were shot. In regular battle, the Marines usually 
killed from seven to ten to their own one. 


One grenade went end-over-end through the air and 
landed among three Japanese. It was a dud. They rolled 
away from it but they were riddled by rifle-fire as they 
rolled. 

There was a combat photographer with the raiders. He 
was a stubby, uncomplaining little fellow. In the middle 
of the battle, with the Japs not twenty-five yards away, and 
with bullets thick as wasps at a picnic, he stood up and 
began photographing the Japanese. It took a lot of courage 
to that and it was wasted. When the negatives were de- 
veloped, they showed two things: one, that jungle light was 
no good for photography and, two, that the photographer 
was jittering so badly that the result was a complete blur 
except for a few frames. 

The battle was over in an hour and the remaining, dis- 
organized Japanese fled into the jungle, with Marines in 
pursuit cutting down stragglers. It was hoped again that 
some of the survivors wanila carry the bad news from 
Sangigai to headquarters. There were seventy-two Japanese 
hulies: counted on the field. There was no way of knowing 
how many were wounded but it must have been twice that 
many. The Americans lost seven men killed and twelve 
W ounde d. 

One Marine found two European-style ladies’ dresses in 
a Jap’s pack. Because of the label it was surmised that he 
had got them in Manila. 

The Marines immediately began to cut saplings for 
stretchers. Twenty-four men were det ailed to each stretcher 
—eight men on each of three shifts. The patrol started back 
to heoix base over the dificult mountain trail, feeling their 
way in the darkness. They could only make three-eights of 
a mile an hour. It was tough on the wounded. 

One lad had two bullets in his chest and one in his hip. 
From the moment he was laid on the improvised stretcher 
until the moment he arrived back at camp, he never com- 
plained, and somehow managed to manufacture a smile. 
He died the next day. 

Meanwhile, the beach column had done their work. 
They had blown up the camp, burned the buildings, shat- 
tered the barges. The place was a mass of flame ‘ond ex- 
plosions. They had left a gala scene: little volcanoes of 
exploding ammunition that flung up burning festoons of 
bandages from the Japanese medical supplies like serpentine 
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on New Year's. Bunks for 225 Japanese were found in the 


camp that was destroyed. 


HE next strike had to be made at top speed. Warrior 

River had already been reconnoitered. At dawn, No- 
vember Ist, a heavy force was embarked in the Higgins 
boats for a strike at this base. It was four miles from the 
main Japanese camp of 2,000 men on Choiseul. Tired or 
not, the Marines had to keep going if their diversionary 
activities were 'to be successful. Their objective at Warrior 
River was twofold; to strike and destroy the outpost of the 
big camp, and to bombard the enemy supply dump on a 
little island called Guppy. This expedition was landed suc 
cessfully three miles from Warrior River and the boats 
withdrew. 

By now the Japanese had begun their own counter-at- 
tacks. An enemy force was landed behind the raiding party 
and got a hot reception. Five Japanese were blown up in 
an occupied pillbox by a tossed package of TNT. A six- 
man patrol ran into a sixteen-man patrol of the enemy and 
killed eight. That night there were continuous skirmishes. 

The next morning, scores of mortar shells, at a range of 
1,200 yards, were poured into Guppy Island. The Japanese 
dump was left blazing. Because there was no open place 
to set the mortars, they were based on the offshore reef 
and the last discharges left the muzzles of the mortars less 
than six inches above the surface of the water. All this was 
done under the fire of the enemy machine guns. 

The attacking Marine force retired. They head a rendez 
vous with the Higgins boats at three in the afternoon in the 
deep, steep-banked mouth of the Warrior River. They got 
there at four after an exhausting march. No boats were 
to be seen. 

In spite of the disappointment, the Marines were sure 
they would come. The question remaining was on what 
bank to meet them. The opposite—southern—bank of the 
river was the best, being the deepest. The northern bank 
was skirted with forbidding coral reefs. Should they swim 
the river at the mouth or ford it upstream? 

One officer and three privates volunteered to swim it, and 
make sure that no Japs had landed on the south bank dur- 
ing their absence. Just as the lieutenant was wading ashore 
at the opposite bank, Japanese soldiers ‘appeared and fired 
on him. He was wounded. The enemy grabbed him and 
dragged him up the bank into the brush. The other Marines 
swam back to safety. The landing party turned into the 
brush and- had a short, vicious fight with the Japanese 
lurking along the bank. They killed thirty-three, after 
which ‘the enemy retreated. 

At this moment the Higgins boats arrived, covered by 
three friendly fighters and two PT boats. The Japs held 
the south bank of the river. The landing boats were left no 
choice, so with guns blazing, they roared in, driving onto 
the reef on the north bank. 

Under cover of fire by the PT boats, a God-sent rain 
squall, and the strafing of the planes, the men got aboard 
without loss. But running out under full speed, one of the 
landing boats ripped off its bottom on a reef. The swimming 
Marines were picked up by the PT boats. It was a perfect 
example of codperation and must have been stunning to the 
Japanese—beside enhancing their illusion of a large force. 


March 
Forty-two Japanese bodies had been left behind— —possibly 


nore. The Marine losses were two dead, one missing, and 
wo wounded. 

Meanwhile, twenty miles away, to the south of the 
Americans’ mountain hideout, there had been bitter patrol 
engagements. A heavy patrol of ours, on the southern trail, 
had encountered a Japanese group coming down. The two 
patrols came face-to-face across a small stream. The Leather- 
necks fired first and killed seven of the enemy, the te- 
mainder scurrying out of sight. One Marine was killed. 

That night “Tokyo Rose,” the Jap short-wave propa- 
ganda heondicsates, provided a ration of humor. She an- 
nounced that there were 20,000 Marines on Choiseul but 
that the valiant troops of the Emperor were engaging them 
ina struggle to the death. 

Ambushes were set with booby traps. Occasionally, ex- 
plosions could be heard in the distance. Machine guns 
were mounted to cover the trails. 


T was estimated that probably 1,600 Japanese to the south 

and 3,000 to the north were getting ready to hit the 
raiders. Their supplies were eulhcient foe a week but the 
Japanese pressure was getting stronger hourly. The Japa- 
nese had apparently caught onto the deception. The Ameri- 
cans had not held the areas they seized and their strikes 
had too much of a time differential. The Japanese must 
have known by now that they were confronted by a rela- 
tively small outfit. They also had a pretty accurate idea of 
the mountain hideout’s location. Supplies had come from 
the air. The Marines had asked by radio for TNT, ammu- 
nition, and food, and a clump of DC-3 transport planes 
had swooped over the position at eleven on the morning of 
November 2d. The planes had scored a perfect drop with 
eight chutes. 

The enemy was running in troops on both flanks as well 
as scouting the western perimeter of the paratroopers moun- 
tain hideout. The Marines started laying mine-fields and 
booby traps feverishly, prepared to stick it out in their in 
terior fortress. In the middle of the work, however, head- 
quarters sent word: the landing at Empress Augusta had 
an unqualified success. The raiders’ job was over. 
taken off at midnight on November 3d. 


been 
They would be 
Could they hold out? 

The answer was yes. Colonel Krulak guessed that the 
earliest Japanese attack in force would come at dawn on 
November 4th. It looked as though he might have guessed 
wrong. The Japanese patrols were moving in rapidly that 
night. By eleven o'clock, they were infiltrating. The Ma: 
rines abandoned their camp, retired to the shoze, set up a 
little beachhead and waited. They left behind hundreds 
of mined points. 

Afterward, it seemed like the scenario of a thriller with all 
the melodramatic trimmings. Would the rescuers arrive in 
time or would the raiders have to fight it out against an 
overwhelming force? But it was a pretty grim business just 
at that time. 

At midnight, there was no sign of the landing boats. At 
one o'clock, there was no sign. Colonel Krulak went out in 
a Higgins boat to guide them in. While lying there in the 
dark he heard a convoy of heavy Nip barges chug past 
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Number Planes 


Shot Down 


siete a aan 26 
Distinguished Flying 


No. Name 

1. FOSS, JoseEPpH JACOB, MAJOR 
Congressional Medal of Honor, 
Cross. 

2. BOYINGTON, Grecory, MAJor 

3, HANSON, RoBeErT M., First LIEUTENANT ........ 25 
Air Medal (spot). 

4. WALSH, KENNETH A., CAPTAIN ....... 20 


Congressional Medal of Honor, Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal. 

5. SMITH, JOHN L., LIEUTENANT COLONEL ......... 19 
Congressional Medal of Honor, Navy Cross, Distin- 
guished Service Order (England). 

S CAs SNE DB, MUAFOM oo. oc. nce ccdeastanes gl, 
Navy Cross. 

o. THOpeo, WILBUR j., CAPTAIN ...:... 5 1deanaes 164 
Navy Cross, Distinguished Flying Cross. 

O SWaers, Amn ©, CAPTARE 2. 6. ee cars ce ees 14 
Congressional Medal of Honor, Distinguished Flying 
Cross. 

O. CUrre, JAMES IN (CAPTAIN: 02... Se cae unes ns Eg 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 

10. MARONTATE, WILLIAM P., First LIEUTENANT.... 13 
Navy Cross, Gold Star in lieu of Second Navy Cross. 

tl. SHAW, EDWARD O., GAPTAIN .... 2. ccc ccee cs s “3 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 

12. FRAZIER, KENNETH D., CAPTAIN ....... ; . 12% 
Navy cross (spot award). 

13. DOBBIN, JOHN FRANCIS, LIEUTENANT COLONEL 12 
Navy Cross 

14. BAUER, HAROLD W., LIEUTENANT COLONEI aa) oe 
Air medal awarded posthumously. 

15. CONGER, JACK E., CAPTAIN ... aM eee 

16. SEGAL, HaArotp E., CAPTAIN ... Ma ee Ae 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 

17. MORGAN, JOHN L., JR., CAPTAIN 10 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 

18. ALDRICH, DoNALD W., CAPTAIN . 8 

19. DE BLANC, JEFFERSON J., CAPTAIN ... ete 8 
Navy Cross, Air Medal. 

20. HOLLOWELL, G8oOrRGE, CAPTAIN ........000000. 8 

21. JENSEN, ALVIN JuLius, First LIEUTENANT a 8 
Navy Cross, Air Medal. 

22. POST, NATHAN T., JR., MAJOR .. 00000605. 8 


Distinguished Flying Ovess, Gold Star in lieu of Sec ond 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 
23. CROWE, WILiiaM E., CAPTAIN 
24. GALER, Roserr E., LIEUTENANT COLONEL ...... 
Congressional Medal of Honor, Navy Cross, Distin- 
guished Flying Cross (England). 
25. GUTT, Frep E., First LIEUTENANT 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 


a record of their own men’s achievements. 
and press dispatches. 
if at all, on the side of conservatism. 
to publish revised lists in later issues. 





MARINE CORPS ACES’ 


As of IO February, 1944 


*The service does not keep an official box score of planes shot down by 
Hence the accuracy of this list cannot be guaranteed. 
However, it will give some idea of what has been accomplished by Marine air fighters in the South Pacific. 
The MARINE Corps GAZETTE will welcome corrections and additions from any authentic source. 


Number Planes 


No. Name Shot Down 

26. HABERMAN, Rocer A., CAPTAIN dyin sc acer Onan 7 

27. LOESCH, Grecory K., First LIEUTENANT 7 
Navy Cross. 

28. NARR, JosEPH L., SECOND LIEUTENANT 7 
Navy Cross. 

29. REINBURG, J. HUNTER, MAjor 7 
Distinguished Flying Cross (spot award). 

30. CONANT, RoGer W., First LIEUTENANT ........ 6 

31. DILLOW, EuGENE, CAPTAIN yes Sve he 6 
Distinguished Flying Cross, Air Medal. 

32. HALL, SHELDEN O., CAPTAIN ee! ee ee ee 6 
Air Medal. 

33. OWENS, Ropert G., MAyor ...... 6 

34. PAYNE, FRreperick R., Jr., Lizu TENANT COLONEL. 6 


Navy Cross, Air Medal. 

35. STOUT, Rosert F., MAjor ........ : seat 6 
Navy Oross. 

36. TROWBRIDGE, 


Navy Cross. 


EUGENE A., CAPTAIN ......... 6 


37. VEDDER, MILTON N., First LIEUTENANT .. 6 
Air Medal. 

38. CASE, WILLIAM NorTHRUP, CAPTAIN . REP ory ee 5 
Distinguished Flying Cross (spot award). 

39. DAWKINS, Grorce Evans, JR., CAPTAIN oe 5 

40. DONAHUE, ArCHIE GLENN, CAPTAIN ne 5 

41. DOYLE, Cecit J., SECOND LIEUTENANT ; 5 
Navy Cross. 

42. DRURY, FRANK C., CAPTAIN ........... cl Ag 5 
Navy Cross. 

43. FINN, Howarp, CAPTAIN ............... 5 

44. HACKING, ALBERT E., CAPTAIN .... 5 


Distinguished Flying Cross. 

45. KENDRICK, CHARLES, First LIEUTENANT 

46. KUNZ, CHARLES M., MAjor ...... ows: ca 5 

47. LONG, HERBERT HARVEY, CAPTAIN .... 5 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 

48. PIERCE, Francis E., JR., MAJOR ... 5 
Navy Cross, Air Medal. 

49. PITTMAN, JAcK, First LIEUTENANT =o hd 5 


50. FOwees, Enens? A. CAPTANY 22.55... aes. 5 

51. SCARBOROUGH, HarTwELr V., JR., CAPTAIN... 5 
Distinguished Flying Cross, Air Medal. 

$2. SING Wrneeaee 20, CAPTAIN 2... ee. ok ees 5 

53. SYNAR; OFANLEY, CAPTAIN .<......00;.. 5 

54. WARNER, ARTHUR, MAJOR .......... 5 

55. WEISSENBERGER, GEorGE J., MAJOR 5 
Distinguished Flying Cross, Air Medal. 


individual pilots, although some squadron commanders try to keep 
It was compiled from various communiques 
This list errs, 
We hope 

















nearby. At one-thirty he saw the dark shapes of the landing 
boats and their wakes making for shore. All records were 
broken getting aboard. The men piled in within a few 
minutes. 

A single scout was left behind and later taken off by a 
PBY Catalina flying boat. He gave this terse summary 
of the Japanese advance: 

“The enemy attacked at dawn of November 4th. The 
morning, thereafter, was replete with cries of disappoint- 
ment and explosions of mines and booby traps. As they 
penetrated our positions, they found nothing but empty 
ration cans.” 


UBSEQUENT reports demonstrated that the Japa- 
nese were completely taken in. For a time, as “Tokyo 
Rose” had reported, they were convinced that a force of 


20,000 men had landed on Choiseul. They hurriedly trans- 
shipped troops from below Bougainville; and on November 
Ist, the day of the Empress Augusta landing, they sent 
down one of their largest bombing strikes in months— 
sixty or seventy bombers and fighter escort—to Choiseul. 
There were even rumors that a naval task force had come 
down the east side of Bougainville. 

By the time the enemy bombers swung back to the 
Bougainville beachhead, our fighters were already on sta- 
tion. The Bougainville landing was a complete success. 
General Vandegrift gave Colonel Krulak and his men a 
good deal of credit for the diversion they had created. In 
addition to this they had killed more than 150 Japanese 
while losing less than thirty of their own men, killed and 


wounded. They also had ruined several aeeial tons of 


invaluable Japanese supplies. 
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(See also "Corsair, 


PBJ Mitchell medium bomber (known to the Army as a B-25). 
This plane can undertake long-range bombing missions. It is 
a new version of the famous Tokyo bomber. 





PM-i Martin Ma- 

rauder. Lean and 

dangerous, this fighter- Po , ' 

bomber can give a good _ : oe Big and little. A Stinson NY- 

account of itself in fast ' ve nae ing in for a landing over a hu 
company. a af ea Che NY-1 is used for artillery ob 
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SBN Scout Bomber. 
Manufactured at the 

Naval Aircraft Factory, this —_— 
plane is small but versatile. Tee Avene ™ 
wreaking vengeanct | 
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AVIATION UNIT INSIGNIA 


First used by Americans in World 
War I—Lafayette Escadrille’s In- 
dian Head (U. S. pilots in French 
Army prior to our entry into war) 
and the 94th (USA) Aero Squad- 
ron’s “hat in the ring”. All Navy 
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and Marine air unit insignia must 

be approved by Bureau of Aeronau- 94th Aero Squadron 
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tics, U. S. Navy and Headquarters (USA) 1918 


: : First Authorized 
’ Marine Corps prior to use on planes. saps 
Lafayette Escadrille U. S. Aviation Insignia 








1. Originality, dignity and good taste; not in conflict 
with other designs in use; or enemy insignia. 


2. No identifying numerals or squadron name on de- 
sign. 


3. Not over 12 inches in size on un-camoufiaged planes 
in rear areas; not over 6 inches on camouflaged 
planes in combat zones. 
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4. Placed forward of National Aircraft Marking on 
both sides of fuselage. 
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5. Marine Corps Wing insignia is not put on planes; 
Squadron or unit design is. 
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Shoulder Patch 3rd Air Wing 
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PB2Y Liberator. This huge Consolidated bomber can cross 
vast ocean expanses. Two of these planes manned by Marines 
made the reconnaissance for the raid on Truk. 





Cor S SB2C Helldiver. 
a eek Oe Heavier than its 
3 predecessor with longer 

range and greater bomb- 

carrying capacity, this 
Curtis plane is one of the latest addi- 
tions to the armory of Marine aviation. 






t Flying Jeep is shown com- 
Liberator at Camp Pendleton. 
vation and general handiwork. 








Irpedo bombers are F6F Hellcat. This is a modernized 
| Japanese shipping. version of the Grumman Wildcat 
: which made history for the Marines at 
‘ Wake Island and elsewhere. 
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Generalship 


HE staggering responsibility that rests upon the shoul 

ders of a Commanding General when he finally com 
mits his men to battle is frequently overlooked in passing 
out well-deserved praise to individuals after a successful 
action. 

This is not to intimate that the young second lieutenant 
or sergeant who gallantly leads his platoon in a frontal as 
sault on a well-nigh impregnable machine-gun emplac« 
men: does not dosarve all the commendation and decora 
tions that are within the power of a grateful government 
to give. 

But many of us are, not aware of the months of planning 
and training for an operation that may run its bloody course 
within a few days or even hours. Logistics : ‘lone call for 
decisions that have to be irrevocable. The kind and quantity 
of arms and equipment to be used must be dete inined long 
before D-day arrives. Perhaps his unit has to go into action 
with weapons that are not what the Comm: nding ( General 
would most desire, but are the best that he can Tay hands 
on at the specific time and place. Perhaps the time factor, 
as part of a much larger strategic plan, compels him to 
enter combat before he feels that his men have been sul 
ficiently trained or otherwise prepared for that specific task. 

It is not a Commanding General's function to distin 
guish himself in hand-to- bend combat. But the manner in 

which his men so distinguish themselves is an exemplifica 
tion of the leadership and fighting spirit of their leader 


himself. 


March 
Advancing Our Bases 

VERY means we are using in striking at our enemy in 

the Western Pacific has its base of operation from 
which it can venture to the limit of its fuel supply and to 
which it must return for replenishment. The radius of 
action of our planes varies from the comparatively short 
range of the fighter plane to the increasingly longer range 
of cake types up to and including the longest ranged 
bomber. 
and the more ov erlapping we have, the more concentration 
of attack can be made by our planes upon a target within 
Thus when we get to the point of 


The range of the several types overlap each other 


the ZONE of operation. 
having fighter coverage of a given target, it not only permits 
fighter protection of all other types of planes but enables 
us to giv e fighter protection to surface vessels operating in 
the area. W Fith our increasing superiority of air power, the 
Jap must find his ground, sea, and air bases, which have 
come under the combined hammering of all types of planes 
and subject to naval bombardment, almost completely 
beyond effective use as a base for air or sea operation. 


As we advance our bases in any given direction, the 
enemy is thereby forced to retire ‘and, as the war pro 
gresses, he will not always be able to find suitable islands 
on which to place them without falling for great distances 
in one retirement. Air bases must be placed where level 
ground of sufficient size is available and sea bases where 
protected anchorage can be had. Both must have reasonably 
secure lines of supply to the rear. 

As in the case of planes, all types of surface vessels, 
as well as submarines, have their radius of action—much 
greater, of course, than planes—beyond which they cannot 
operate, except occasionally when they may be refueled at 
sea. The bases for our naval forces in the Southwest Pacific 
lave, as iS well know n even to the enemy, been repeatedly 
advanced from the original positions we used when we 
assumed the offensive inte in 1942. 
vessels operate and are carrying the war farther and farther 
into the sea areas formerly contvalied by the enemy. The 
destruction inflicted by our submarines throughout the 


From these bases naval 


entire Western Pacific is no doubt a great contribution to 
the naval war, few details of which have vet been pub 
lished. The exploits of our carrier task forces, beginning 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, while on far flung raids or in 
battle, have been publicized to a sufficient extent to show 
the tremendous striking ability of the Fleet Air Arm from 
its bases, wherever they may be. The closer they are to 
their bases or to their targets, the more often they can strike. 

The significance of a secure base displaced hundreds of 
miles bose into the enemy country, together with our 
growing superiority of air and seca power, Can hardly be 
exagge! rated. Additional bases which contain as many as 
possi le of the necessary qualifications will be seized and 
put into operation just as the Kwajalein Atoll has been 
seized, and the naval and air war will be carried closer and 
closer to the enemy's vital sea communications and wat 
industries of the homeland. 

Each move forward of sea or air bases increases the 
effectiveness of all types of craft operating there from by 
shortening the radius to any given target and permitting 
the veal or aircraft to strike deeper anil deeper into the 
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oceanic area Where the enemy has vital military installa- 
tions. Up to the present—except with submarines—we have 
heen attacking only positions that the Japanese are trying 
to hold to keep us from closing the range to effective attack 
on their really vital sea lanes and important war industries 
in the homeland. Only then will air attack begin to have 
telling effects just as our almost complete blockade of 
Germany and the bombing of her war industries are hav 
ing effect. 


+ y q 


Hospitalization of Dependents 


RECENT directive from the Secretary of the Navy 

(Alnavsta 291345 /02) sets forth regulations regarding 
the hospitalization of dependents of naval personnel. It 
will be recalled that an Act of Congress dated 10 May 
1943 (Public Law No. 51, 78th Congress) provided that 
hospitalization of dependents shall be furnished only for 
acute medical and surgical conditions, and that it should 
be at a per diem rate prescribed from time to time by the 
President. The present directive implements this as fol 
lows: 

“Pursuant to the Act of 10 May 1943, hospit Musi 
or in-patient treatment at naval hospit tals and dispensaries 
of dependents of Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
personne] should not be undertaken except in emergency 
until specific authority for such dependent service has been 
granted by the Department. Effective | January 1944, the 
per diem per patient, charge for above depe ndents is $1.75 
at all hospitals and disper nsaries. At naval hospité als the 
charge for other supernumeraries is $4.25 in United States 
and $5.00 outside continental limits. At mobile and base 
hospitals no charge shall be made for supernumerary pa- 
tients hospitalized and detailed reports of supernumerary 
patients hospitalized are not required.” 

The directive further provides that a and 
out-patient treatment will continue as heretofore to be 
furnished supernumeraries at certain designated dispen: 
saries outside the continental limits, and suspension of 
charges for medical and hospital care of United States 
Army personnel as prov ided in Navy Department Bulletin 
of 15 August 1943 is continued in full effect. 

Regulations pursuant to the Act of 10 May will be issued 
to all. stations in the near future. 


x i i 


Remember the Philippines 


HE ofhicial Army-Navy story of the brutal indignities, 

torture, and death forced upon the heroes of Beton 
and Corregidor by their Japanese captors has filled the 
American public with horror and cold anger. These are no 
idle atrocity tales, concocted of hearsay and scuttlebutt; 
they aie eye-witness accounts by officers who endured the 
indignities, who saw their comrades in arms beaten, starved, 
and murdered; and who escaped after nearly a year to rejoin 
the fighting forces of their own country. 

Marines are as shocked as their civilian fellow-citizens at 
these revelations, though they are perhaps less surprised by 
them. Those who have met the treacherous enemy at Pear! 
Harbor, on Guadalcanal, at Tarawa, and in New Britain 


have no illusions about him. The Jap is not hampered by 
restraints of decency or humanity when it comes to the 
treatment of those who fall into his power. He neither asks 
quarter nor gives it, and the western concept of the rights 
and honorable status of prisoners of war is outside his ken. 

But Marines know full well that righteous indignation 
is not enough. Words, however caustic, are not going to 
help such of our captured comrades as survive, nor hurt 
the inhuman enemy. Nor is individual vengeance the 
answer. If we were to take out our wrath upon the thou- 
sands of interned Japanese in this country, many of them 
American citizens, we should be reducing ourselves to the 
bestial level of our enemy. And we should not be improving 
the overall situation in any way. 

There is only one real answer to these outrages. It is to 
get on with the war against Japan; to put every ounce of 
our energy, both individually and as a nation, into the 
single purpose of utterly and completely defeating the 
enemy. And there must be no thought of ending the war 
short of the complete and lasting destruction of the enemy's 
power to run amuck and inflict murder and rape upon con- 
quered peoples, of whatever nation, race, or color. 

Marines have the honor of spearheading the attack 
against the Japs. They have not forgotten that United 
States Marines, forming the guard for Commodore Perry, 
were among the first Westerners to land on Japanese soil; 
and they look forward to being among the first to land there 
again—this time not in their dress “5 but in full battle 
array. As they press forward toward that goal, they will re- 
member Pearl Harbor, and their comenties at Wake Island, 
and in the Philippines. They will not rest until the Japs 
have paid the full price for their madness. 
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General Officers 


O* February 1, 1944, Major General Seth Williams, 
The Quartermaster of the Marine C orps, retired after 
a lifetime of devoted service to the Corps. In his place, 
Colonel William P. T. Hill was promoted brigadier 
general and appointed The Quartermaster for a period of 
four years. 

Two aviation brigadier generals were promoted to the 


rank of major gene te They are: 


Major General Francis P. Mulcahy; 

Major General James T. Moore. 

Other officers promoted to be general officers include 
the following: 

Brigadier General William E. Riley, 
| April 1943. 

Brigadier General William J. Wallace, with rank from 
5 December 1943, Commanding General, Marine Fleet Air 
West Coast. 

Brigadier General Thomas J. Cushman, with rank from 
7 December 1943. 

Transfers of general officers include the following: 

Major General Keller E. Rockey, detached from Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and ordered to duty as Command- 
ing General, Fifth Marine Division. 

Brigadier General Thomas E. Bourke, assigned to duty 


with Fifth Marine Division. 


with rank from 
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ROM the Palmdale, 


Madre coastal range of Southern 


Sierra 


north 


town ol north of the 
California, 
ward and eastward a vast desert stretches. In sections 
it resembles parts of New Mexico and western Texas, in 
other regions great sinks or salt beds sparkle under a sum 
mer sun or bear wave-lashed waters in winter. Toward the 
distant horizcn rugged, bare mountains lift their peaks 
toward the clear sky and climb dizzily up to the rarefied 
altitude of Mt. Whitney in the high Sierras, while near at 
hand decomposed buttes and ancient volcanic cones rise 
from the desert floor of sand, mesquite and Joshua trees. 

It is a rugged, this Mojave; 


it the solitary buzzards wheel and the lonely winds blow, 


picturesque country, above 
and on its surface jack rabbits and coyotes hide from the 
mid-day sun or prow! at night, but for centuries the land 
scape has been apparently devoid of life from sunrise until 
dark, 
which flap away with the wind. 

Now that lack of activity has been changed to a bustk 
diesel smoke from snorting tractors, 


unle SS you count the large, glistening-b lack CTOWS 


of trucks and cars, 
more and more railroad trains snaking their way along the 
thin steel tracks north, west, east and south, new buildings 
rising every month, and a sky which is never quite free of 
airplanes. From dawn until long after dark aircraft of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine C ‘orps traverse the clear weather 
of the desert regions on training flights, cross-country hops, 








business trips, formations, gunnery and bombing runs, and 
nimectaailll with 
preparation for combat in the third dimension. 


the hundred and one different missions 
here is, of course, some activity below the surface where 
age old borax de- 
posits and plundered veins ol gold. But tod: iy the Mojave 
warfare on and above the 
in itself, is part of a 


miners have dug successfully into the 


Desert is a training area for 
isolated 


practicing day and night for 


ground and each airdrome, 
vast network where pilots are 
the destruction of Japan. 
[he a, is a land «¢ 
temperatures are low and snow blankets the hills rimming 
the desert “ae summertime mercury soars, but pilots fly 


strong contrasts; wintertime 


ing up from such recognized resorts as Long Beach ex 
claim that on the coast they sweat, while in Mojave their 
shirts remain perfectly dry! An average humidity of about 
5% accounts for this. Summer nights one sleeps under a 
blanket because of the altitude of 2700 feet. 

The Marine Corps Air Station at Mojave has operated for 
a period of more than six months without having to ground 
aircraft because of adverse weather conditions. Day after 
day for months the air has permitted visibility up to 70 
miles, and the cloudless atmosphere of this desert area has 


benefited Marine Corps pilots immeasurably in_ their 
training. 
During late spring, 1942, Major William J. Fox, 





A repair hangar at Mojave with sev- 
eral planes under repair. The out- 
side planes are SNJs; the middle ones 
are F4us with wings folded back. 


» A giant PB4Y is refueled. 


eae acl 
A tail-gunner supervises the load- 
ing of the rear seat free gun. 


The ground crew checks 
a F4F Grumman Wildcat. 
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46 
USMCR,* formerly City Engineer for Los Angeles, drew 


the assignment of selecting sites for four Marine Corps Air 
Stations on the West Coast. Setting out from North Island 
in an SBC-4, the Major soon picked his locations, and then 
went to work with various county officials and property 
owners. One of those four air stations, Mojave, was selected 
immediately adjoining the small town of Mojave, gateway 
to the desert and j junction point for the Santa Fe and South- 
ern Pacific Railroads. The CAA already had provided for 
an airport at this location, currently known as Mojave- 
Kern Airport. This was leased by the government and work 
immediately started to build a naitahle landing field for 
dive bombers and fighter aircraft. Runways 5000 feet long 
and 150 feet wide were laid out with an eye to suitable 
drainage and the prevailing winds. 

The other sites selected were at El Centro, Santa Ana, 
and Santa Barbara. All of these stations, like Mojave, now 
service the tactical groups of Marine Fleet Air, West Coast. 
In addition, there is the Marine Corps Air Depot at 
Miramar, which houses the Personnel Group, a “receiving 
ship” for all outgoing Aviation personnel and those return 
ing from the combat area. 


T was a hot, dry day in July, 1942, when the contractors 
first arrived in Mojave to begin erection of the air sta- 
tion. Faced with innumerable problems, not the least of 
which was the increasing labor shortage, they set resolutely 
to work. By the latter part of August, the buildings and 
general landscaping began to take shape. 

Of greatest interest aa a construction standpoint are 
the big hangars. All are of frame, fashioned from wood. 
Trusses were assembled and raised in place and set on 
wooden posts. Huge sliding doors were then hung at both 
ends. The hangars are light and airy, with concrete floors 
and aprons, and make ideal workshops for the men and 
planes. 

Simultaneously, other crews of workmen started erection 
of the enlisted men’s barracks—double-decked affairs of 
frame construction, each building housing 250 men and 
complete with heat, light and toilet facilities. The wide 
center space around which the barracks are spaced is popu- 
lar with the men, as it contains three open-air basketball 
courts in use most daylight hours during clement weather. 
Farther afield, back of the station mess hall, stands the regu- 
lation obstacle course and seldom is this combat condition 
ing unit deserted. 

To the southward stands the tastefully decorated audi- 
torium seating 832. Over the proscenium arch of this mod- 
ern theater are the names of the important battles and cam- 
paigns of the Marine Corps during 168 years of action. A 
few will yet be added, but already shadowy in outline is 
the one name which, when filled in, will thrill the heart of 
every Leatherneck: the word Tokyo. 

In this region also stands the Post E xchange building, 
with a well-stocked store and large fountain room. A feature 
of this building is the NCO club room, with its chrome 
and blue leather upholstery. The other end of this building 
houses the barber shop, the chaplain’s office and a greatly 
enlarged reading room and library. 

The dispensary accommodates 56 bed patients, with an 


*Now colonel, and commanding officer, MCAS, FE! Toro 
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additional four to be added upon completion of the wom. 
en's building now under construction. 

A combined officers’ club and officers’ mess stands jgo- 
lated, but it is probably the most popular spot on the air 
station. A soft blending of decorative colors within lends q 
charm that is compared most frequently to an oasis, and 
that is what the club assuredly means to the officer person. 
nel of this remote region. 

One of Mojave’s proudest exhibits is the large building 
which has been turned over exclusively to the synthetic al 
training aids department, an admirable ex ample of what the 
anlen schoolhouse should include for training combat 
pilots on the ground. Four Link trainers are in operation 
all day, as are two Gunairstructors; two 3A2 free gunnery 
trainers are available to rear-seat men; and there are five 
range estimators and three dead reckoning Navigational 
Trainers, Mark III, additional instruction is given by means 
of three 16mm. projectors, a Panoram trainer, and a film 
library numbering 850 different training and general films. 

Added to the yt wa an efficient Public Works depart- 
ment, a fire department, transportation, supply, an over- 
worked laundry, various storage facilities and a hangar de. 
voted exclusiv ely to assembly and repair of aircraft always 
overflowing the area, an administration building housing 
station and Group commanding officers and staffs, and the 
newly completed barracks, ofice ‘rs’ quarters and mess hall 
for the USMCWR, complete the physical inventory of the 


structure of the Mojave Marine Corps Air Station. 


HE primary mission of this station is to train squadrons 

for combat duty overseas. In general, a squadron is 
formed with a nucleus of experienced pilots and ground 
personnel returned from the action zones overseas. New 
pilots and ground personnel who have not yet been over- 
seas compose the remainder. 

Once formed, the squadron works day and night, seven 
days a week, to become a well-knit combat team ready to 
take on the enemy. A syllabus prescribing minimum flying 
requirements is laid down for squadrons. in training. It in 
cludes familiarization, formation, gunnery, strafing, navi- 
gation, instrument flying, carrier landing practice, bomb- 
ing, night flying, combined exercises with other types, 
fighter yA I etc. Upon completion of the minimum 
syllabus, training is continued in advanced phases w thich 
are most likely to be demanded in the combat zones. 

An adequate gunnery range is prov ided on which pilots 
practice all types of gunnery runs at all altitudes and speeds. 
Squadrons are assigned use of the range on schedule, and it 
is in use from dawn until dusk. At present the range is be: 
ing used jointly with the Army Bomber C ommand. 

Tt is expected that all training at this station will be in 
fighters, principally Corsairs. Several squadrons will be in 
approximately the same stage of tr: ining, and therefore w ‘ill 
be able to work in conjunction on combined tactics. In this 
program, the weather is a most important factor, and during 
the past year the field has been open more than 97 per cent 
of the time. A cloud in the sky is a rarity. Excessive tempera 
tures in summer are not common, but the short winter is 
fairly cold. 

The job of mass-producing Tojo-busters is continuing 


at full speed. 
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Marine Corps Antiaircraft 


By Lieutenant Colonel H. R. Paige, USMC 


TTP NEE establishment in 1933 of the Fleet Marine Force, 
the function of which was to seize and occupy ad- 
vanced bases in conjunction with the Navy, opened 
a new phase of activity for the Corps. The sp ecialty of the 
Fleet Marine Force was amphibious warfare, and every 
effort was put forth to further this specialty. Many of the 
principles developed in those efforts are in use in the 





present war. 
[t was apparent that, with the growing importance ol 


air power, such an amphibious force must have some means 
of protecting the bases it had seized against attack by enemy 
aircraft. Also, such bases must be protected from attack by 
surface vessels. 

Accordingly, in the fall of 1933, four marine oflicers were 
assigned to ‘duty as students at the Coast Artillery School 
at Fort Monroe. These officers were First Lieutenants 
Rupert R. Deese, James P. S. Devereaux, Lewis A. Hohn, 
and Floyd A. Stephenson. 

Shortly after their graduation in the early summer of 
1934, two batteries of C oast Artillery weapons were formed 
at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. One of these bat- 
teries was a 155mm GPF seacoast battery, and the other 
was a .50 caliber AA machine gun battery. Lieutenant 
Hohn commanded the former, and Lieutenant Deese the 
latter. From this meager beginning, antiaircraft units in 
the Marine Corps were to develop enormously in the next 
ten years. 

These two batteries fired their first target practice at Fort 
Monroe in the fall of 1934. Shortly thereafter, in January, 
1935, they went to Culebra Island in Puerto Rico and 
participated in the Fleet Marine Force maneuvers. 

Other than formation of antiaircraft machine gun bat- 
teries, little was done in the way of formation of antiair- 
craft units in the Marine Corps from that time until 1938, 
when two antiaircraft battalions, consisting of one battery 
of three-inch antiaircraft guns and one batte: ry of .50 caliber 
AA machine guns, one battery of .30 caliber machine guns, 
and one battery of searchlights, were formed. 

In the fall of 1939, a unit peculiar to the Marine Corps, 
designed for the defense of island bases and called a De- 
fense Battalion, was conceived. Major Robert H. Pepper, 
USMC (now Colonel), a graduate of the Coast Artillery 
School in 1935, had much to do with its planning. 

The purpose of the Defense Battalion was to provide 
both antiaircraft and seacoast defense for small island 
bases. It originally consisted of the following: 


Three 5-inch naval gun batteries 

Three 3-inch AA gun batteries 

One searchlight battery, 

One .50 caliber AA machine gun battery 
One .30 caliber machine gun battery, 
One Hea adquarters and Servi ice Battery. 


The first of these battalions was formed in the fall of 


Reprinted from the Coast Artillery Journal. 





1939. One, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Bert A. 
Bone, USMC, was formed on the West Coast at San Diego. 
Ainoaloae, commanded by Major Robert H. Pepper, USMC, 
was imal on the East Coast at Parris Island, S. C. Since 
then, numerous similar battalions have been forrned, and 
many of them have seen action. They have been consider- 
ably changed from the original, but for security reasons 
the figures are not given. 

The first units to go outside the continental limits of the 
United States left in the spring of 1940 for the Pacific 
Area. Since that time, most of the activity of Defense Bat- 
talions has been in that area. 

In June, 1941, however, a defense battalion, less the 
seacoast group, accompanied the U. S. forces which par- 
ticipated in the occupation of Iceland. In conjunction with 
the British, it furnished the antiaircraft protection of that 
island until relieved by Army troops the following year. 


HE types of islands occupied by Defense Battalions 

varied from atolls covered with fine, white coral sand 
and no vegetation to large islands of volcanic origin, with 
heavy vegetation. The problems of establishing positions 
were accordingly varied and difficult. In some places the 
water level was so close to the surface of the ground that 
digging in was next to impossible. In fact, it was reported 
that one atoll consisted of about twice as many small islets 
at low tide as it did at high tide. Another was so small that 
there was scarcely room to put in the defenses. The story is 
told that after being on this small, isolated spot for sev eral 
months, its occupants developed what was known as “the 
thousand yard stare.” The constant wind and fine sand is 
said to have actually “sand blasted” goggles so that they had 
to be replaced frequently. On other islands, positions had 
to be blasted from solid rock. 

One battalion had the experience of going through a 
hurricane in which gusts of wind with a velocity of over 
130 miles per hour were recorded. In spite of this, there 
was very little damage to equipment, although some very 
bulky fire control equipment was exposed to the wind. 

Although it may sound somewhat incredible, this same 
wind demolished a recently constructed building with 
walls constructed of four inches of concrete. 

Health conditions on the islands varied from excellent 
to bad. Some were relatively free from insects, while others 
were plagued with them. Diseases associated with the 
tropics caused difficulties. 

The first notable action by defense battalions which took 
p .< after war was declared was the defense of Wake 
Island. Major J. P. S. Devereaux, who, as a lieutenant, was 
one of the four Marine students graduated from the Coast 
Artillery School in 1934, comm: anded the seacoast and anti- 
aircraft units in the defense of this island. 

With a few naval guns, three-inch AA guns, and some 
machine guns, and less than 350 officers and men, this de- 
tachment all the First Defense Battalion held out under se- 
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vere air bombardment from December 8th to December 22d. 

Casualties inflicted on the enemy consisted of several 
ships sunk and several planes dow ned. The true story of 
the end of Wake Island will, unfortunately, be del: iyed 
until after the war, when those who were there at the end 
will be able to tell what happened when the little garrison 
was overwhelmed by a superior force. 

Harassing attacks by submarines were endured by De 
fense Batt: slions on the various island outposts for the next 
five or six months. It is reasonable to believe that had these 
islands not been occupied, the Japs would have moved in. 
The cost of taking Wake likely caused the Japs to be much 
more cautious in ‘approaching these other defended islands. 

The Jap attack on Midway was the next occasion which 
brought the Defense Battalion into the limelight. The re- 
sults of that battle are too well known to “Wt repetition. 

On Tulagi and Guadalcanal, the Defense Battalion got 
its first real test in combined operations. Here, in conjunc 
tion with aviation forces, they made a remarkable record in 
downing Jap planes. Guadalcanal was a shining example of 
teamwork between antiaircraft units and aviation units. 
Antiaircraft furnished the close-in defense, while the avi- 
ation units took care of the Jap planes beyond gun range. 

One aviation officer, upon his return from Guadalcanal, 


> 
This Marine AA battery brought 
down twelve Jap bombers from 
a flight of eighteen, with eighty- 
eight rounds. 


A 90mm director used by 
| the Marines at Tulagi. 


This Marine .50 caliber gun 
brought down two Jap planes 
in its first two days at Munda. 





M ar ch 


remarked, “I didn’t think antiaircraft was worth a damp 
before | went to Guadalcanal. I take it all back now. Those 
boys down there are O. K.” 

hen he proceeded to tell of how some Jap Zeros tiied 
to strafe Henderson Field. Three started in, but none left. 
Antiaircraft machine guns knocked down all three. Ac. 
» his report, the heavy antiaircraft guns were 
doing very well even at the exceptionally high altitudes at 
Antiaircraft units were ofhcially 
credited with the destruction of several scores of Jap planes, 


cording 
ieiale the Japs stayed. 


Antiaircraft units accompanied the task force in the at- 
tack on Rendova Island. One of the AA gun batteries took 
on a Jap squadron of bombers accompanied by a fighter 
escort ot Zeros. According to a combat correspondent, this 
battery opened up right on the formation with phenomenal 
results; namely, tw wha e bombers and one Zero knocked down 
with a total expenditure of eighty-eight rounds. 


Orricer | RAINING 


_— the expansion of the Fleet Marine Force, the 


necessity for training more officers in antiaircraft and 
seacoast artillery became apparent. Because the quota of 
students allotted to the Marine C orps by the Coast Artillery 
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School was insufficient to furnish the number of trained 
officers required, some other means had to be devised. 

As a result of this need, the Base Defense Weapons 
Course was started at Quantico, Va., in 1934. 

This course of nine months duration covered an amazing 
amount of territory. During this nine months period, the 
student officer was taught the technique and tactics of 
antiaircraft machine guns, antiaircraft artillery, 
artillery, and field artillery. 


seacoast 


HORTLY before war was declared, the requirement for 
increased output caused the Base Defense Weapons 
course to be shortened and divided into two sections. These 
sections were known as the Field Artillery Section and the 
Base Defense Section. The former was confined to field 
artillery only, while the latter covered the antiaircraft and 
seacoast artillery weapons. The length of the course was ten 
weeks, eight weeks of which were devoted to theory and 
practical wecek. The last two weeks were devoted to field 
exercises and target practice at posts remote from Quantico. 
Since it was not feasible to conduct antiaircraft and sea- 
coast firing at Quantico, it was deemed desirable to move 
the Base Defense Section to a post where classroom work 
and firing could be combined. Accordingly, early in 1943, 
the Base Defense Section was moved to Camp Lejeune at 
New River, N. C., where a firing area was available. 

The advent of the 20mm and 40mm antiaircraft guns 
made it necessary to increase the length of the course to 12 
weeks, in order that the fundamentals of these additional 
weapons could be taught. 


The present principal source of officers for the Base De- 
fense Section is graduates of the Reserve Officers’ Class at 
Quantico. These officers have been indoctrinated chiefly in 
infantry and infantry tactics and have a general service 
background when they arrive for training at Camp Lejeune. 

Students are selected primarily for their suitability for 
artillery duty, with much stress being laid on previous 
preparation in mathematics, particular trigonometry. 


The course opens by showing the student the organiza- 
tion of the Defense Battalion and its various analber units. 
This is followed by a two-day course in artillery mathe- 
matics to refresh those students who have been aw ay from 
mathematics for some time. From then on, the course in 


general is as follows: 


Orientation 54 hours 
Surveying 
Seacoast Artillery 116 hours 


Firing Data 

Position Finding 

Spotting and Adjustment of Fire 
155mm Gun Matériel 
Calibration 

Drills and Firing 

Tactics 

Field Problem and Firing 


Special (Automatic) Weapons 140 hours 
20mm AA Machine Gun Matériel 
50 caliber AA Machine Gun Matériel 


40mm AA Machine Gun Matériel 


Fire Control Systems 
Tactics 
Field Problem and Firing 
Antiaircraft Artillery 239 hours 
Director 
Guns and Mounts 
Searchlights 
Preparatory fire 
Orientation and Synchronization 
Command Procedure 
Aircraft Identification 
Tactics 
Field Problem and Firing 


As each weapon is taught, it is followed by the firing 
of that weapon. The field problems are made as realistic as 
possible. Students are required to install guns in field po- 
sitions and firing is conducted from these positions. Students 
live in the field on canned field rations part of the time. 
Fresh water allowance is kept to a minimum. Only salt 
water is available for bathing. 

Upon graduation, students are ordered to combat units 
where their education continues under the supervision of 
the officers of those units. 

Close liaison is maintained by the Base Defense School 
with the Army Antiaircraft School at Camp Davis and the 
Coast Artillery School at Fort Monroe. Needless to say, 
this liaison has proved most valuable to the Marine Corps. 


ENLISTED TRAINING 


N earlier days, enlisted training took place in the combat 

unit after it was organized. A few enlisted men were 

sent to special schools for training on some particular piece 
of equipment. 

Early procedure was to form a combat unit, train it, and 
conduct service firings. When it was considered trained, 
the unit was split into two parts, both parts filled with re- 
cruits, and the process repeated. Thus, it was necessary to 
train each unit twice, with a consequent loss of time. 

In order to eliminate part of this loss of time, a training 
unit was formed, whose function was to provide basic anti- 
aircraft training for enlisted men 

Prior to joining the antiaircraft training unit, these men 
are put through a rigorous course of recruit training at one 
of the Mavine: Corps recruit depots for a seven-week —_ 
Here, they receive their basic training in infantry drill, in- 
fantry weapons, tactics, field sanitation, personal "era 
and discipline. 

Upon completion of the recruit training, a certain num- 
ber are sent to New River for training in Base Defense 
Weapons. This course lasts four weeks and ends with each 
student firing the particular weapon he has studied. 

At present, the following basic courses are available to 
enlisted men: 


AA Machine 
AAMG’s ) 

40mm AA Gun Gourse 

90 mm AA Gunners Course 

90mm Fire Control Course 

Searchlight Course 


50 cal. 


Gunners Course (20mm and 
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155mm Seacoast Gun Course 
155mm Fire Control Course 


In addition, advanced courses in fire control are provided 
for experienced personnel. 

All the courses stress operation, firing, and field mainte 
nance. They do not include major repairs. This is the job 
of the Ordnance personnel—each Defense Battalion having 
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an adequate quota of these specialists within its organiza. 
tion. 

Upon completion of the course, the enlisted personnel 
are absorbed as replacements in combat units already 
organized. A certain number of experienced men are thus 
released from field units and form a valuable nucleus fo, 


the formation of new combat units. 


Artillery-Infantry Coordination 


By Technical Sergeant Theodore C. Link, USMC 


EW heights were reached in codrdination between 
the infantry and artillery of Marines who made the 
Bougainville beachhead, in the opinion of high 
ranking officers, who pay tribute to the aggressiveness of the 
infantry and the accuracy of the artillery. 
Major General Allen H. 1 urnage, USMC, who directed 
offensive on Bougainville, said that 
and exe 


Marine forces in the 
“the artillery attack was beautifully organized 
cuted.” 

“We estimate that the artillery accounted for fifty per 
cent of the Jap casualties and the infantry for the other 
fifty per cent,” Major General Turnage said. “The artillery 
fire landed right on the Japanese time and time again and 
prevented them from digging in on strong positions. 

“When not bombarding the Japs, the artillery delivered 
effective harassing fire. The aerial observers and forward 
observers—the latter have particularly hazardous jobs—are 
to be congratulated on their effective work.” 

Colonel Robert Blake, USMC, chief of staff, 
thought “the infantry-artillery team has reached new heights 
of effectiveness in the Bougainville campaign.” Colonel 
Blake also paid tribute to dss forward observers — per 
formed so well in their dangerous job.” 

Colonel Walter A. W sialer, USMC, 


staff and operations officer of the organization, said: 


said he 


assistant chiet of 


"en he 


PS 


forward observers had dangerous jobs which they performed 
expertly. They had to be up in or ahead of t’ - front lines, 
and, because of the lack of observation points _1 the jungle, 
h: id to doa great deal of their judging of ranges by sound. 

“The job was made easier when we reached the hills,” he 
continued. “I don’t believe we could have dislodged the 
Japanese from some of their positions with the infantry 
alone. Our artillery continually hit right on the Jap po 
sitions and the aggressive infantry movements wiped them 
out. 

The Marine artillery, which in one attack threw more 
than 5,200 rounds at the Japs to constitute a new high for 
an artillery bombardment in the South Pacific theater of 
war, is commanded by Colonel John B. Wilson, a veteran 
Marine officer who ‘continually circulates between the 
front lines and his batteries, usu< ally alone. Colonel Wilson 
had his artillery hammering at the Japanese from the very 
first day of landing and the guns boomed day and night 
in short bennhandenenes or heavy concentrations of fire. 

For several miles in front of the Marine lines torn jungle 
trees and pock-marked ground bear mute witness to the 
pattern of fire that landed on and around the Japanese. Of 
the 2,060 Japs killed—by actual count—in the first month 
of the campaign, half are estimated to have been killed by 
shell fire of the artillery. 


Statistics from Bougainville 


ERE are a few figures for the statistics lovers: 


nearly 35,000 seals of ammunit 
of Bougainville. That means the howi 


A Marine artillery unit fired 
ion during the first month of the battle 
tzers dumped about 425,000 pounds of 


high explosive on the Japs, with a total ammunition expenditure of about 


530,000 pounds. 


And there’s plenty more where that came from. 
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“You'd Be So Nice to Come 
Home To” 


By Captain Garrett Graham, USMCR 


blood-red sun was sinking into the 
United States Navy task force 
The skies had 


SEARING, 

Coral Sea as a 

rowled around looking for trouble. 

blazed that day with battles a ever-increasing ferocity as 

Marine pilots continued their job of whittling down Japa 
nese aerial strength in the upper Solomon Isl: nds, 

Lookouts on one of Uncle Sam’s destroyers suddenly 
saw, some distance off, a man frantically paddling toward 
them in a rubber boat. The destroyer altered its course to 
pick him up, and the man stopped paddling. 

As the tin can approached within ear-shot, those at the 
rail heard the man in the tiny craft singing jauntily: “You'd 
he so nice to come home to.” 

The rescued pilot was First Lieutenant Robert Murray 
Hanson, USMCR, shot down that day, November 1, 1943, 
after he himself had accounted for three Jap planes while 
patrolling over the task force. 

He was returned unharmed to his outfit, and he was 
soon at the controls of another Corsair blasting more Japs 
out of the clouds. 

But now he will never sing again. On February 3, 
he was seen by a fellow pilot to crash in flames. 

“[ saw a Corsair make a strafing run at St. George Cape, 
New Ireland, but it pulled out too late,” reported Lieuten- 
ant Creighton Chandler of West Point, Miss., when he 
returned to his home field. 

“The plane’s right wing struck the water, the gasoline 
tank burst into flames, and the plane somersaulted into the 
water. I dropped down low, but could see nothing except 
pieces of debris.” 

Fate was in an ironic mood that afternoon. 
young hero was within one victory of tying the shooting 
record of twenty-six planes held jointly by Majors Joseph 
]. Foss and Gregory Boyington, the latter missing in action 
since January 3, 1944—the action in which he got his 
twenty-sixth kill. 

Hanson was lost exactly one month after Boyington. 

Had he lived one more day, Hanson would have been 
twenty-four years old. 

He was nearing the end of his third tour of combat duty, 
after which he probably would have come back to the 
United States to visit his family and to receive the well- 
earned plaudits of his admiring fellow-citizens. 

From his Commanding Officer came this fitting epitaph. 
“Bob wasn’t afraid of anything. It was his only fault. He 
would take unnecessary risks. The day he was killed he 
was probably trying too hard to top Foss and Boyington.” 

In one respect Hanson’s record has no parallel in the 
annals of Uncle Sam’s fighter pilots. He came up faster 
than any of his spectacular predecessors. 

At the time he was shot down on November 1, 1943, 
he had five planes to his credit, with one probable. He 


1944. 


The eager 


of gallantry cannot be weighed or measured. 
gives his life for his country is just as brave as any other, 


than most. 
4, 1920. His parents, the Reverend Harry A. Hanson and 


teen and looked after himself from then on. 





was not to draw blood again until the following January 14, 
when he started on an orgy of heroism in which he shot 
dow n twenty enemy pk: ines in sixteen di Lys. Joe Foss got 


his first twenty three in thirty four consecutive dé 1yS. 


“T would be in the worst possible taste to draw invidious 
Their kind 


comparisons between one pilot and another. 
\ny boy who 


bee ause he has given all there is. 
But Hanson’s brief life seems even a little more colorful 


He was born in Lucknow, India. on Februarv 


Alice Dorchester Hanson were Methodist missionaries. 
Young Bob launched out on his own at the age of seven 

He attended 

Minn., between 1938 and 


Hamline University, St. Paul, 
He won letters in football, 


1942, but was not graduated. 


track and tennis. He paid his way by working in a cafe 


as a bouncer in a St. Paul night 


teria and by officiating a 


First Lieutenant Robert M. Hanson, third ranking fighter 
pilot of Marine Aviation, who was lost in action after shoot- 
ing down 25 Japanese planes. He got 20 of these in 16 days. 
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club. He spoke French, German, Spanish, and Hindustani. 

He reported for his primary flight training at the Naval 
Air Station at Minneapolis in May, 1942. and finished 
in August. He next was sent to Corpus Christi where he 
was awarded his wings February 19, 1943. In sixteen ms 
less than a year later he had joined the immortals 
Marine Aviation. 

He reported to his fighter squadron in the South Pacific 
on October 6, 1943, after the usual routine of operational 
training. The next month he received a “spot” citation for 
the Air Medal from Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr., 
Commander-in-Chief of the South Pacific area. 

On November 4 his parents received from the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps that benumbing message 
which hangs like a sword of Damocles over all mothers 
and fathers weieh boys at the fighting fronts. 
missing in action. 

But sustained by the faith they had preached during 
their missionary days in India, the Hansons did not give 
up hope. That faith was justified when, thirteen days 
later, they received an exuberant air mail letter from the 
boy himself, telling how he was picked up out of the 
Coral Sea. 

The letter was written the moment he was delivered 
back to his base on November 5. Bob said: 

“The need that prompts this at the moment is the fact 
that I was shot down and they have written you to the 
effect that I was missing in action. Well, rest yourselves. 
Healthy, happy, not hurt, and three more Japs under my 
belt. That makes five, and one probable—a little delay—a 
correspondent just came in and asked me a lot of questions. 
“Say, the destroyer that picked me up was a brand new 

And boy, the swell chow! I really can’t tell much. 
The censorship is clamping down. Things have really 
started popping again. Got a big batch of letters. Thanks 
a lot! I enjoy them. By the way, I am in a new squadron 
now. 


Their son was 


one. 


ieee AGE seems to run high in the Hanson family. 
A While they were tortured by the awful suspense of 
not knowing the ultimate fate of their flying Marine, the 
Reverend Mr. Hanson wrote in reply to the C ommandant’s 
notice that Bob was missing in action: 

“Even as a missionary to nonviolent ‘Ghandi-land’ I have 
never been able to accept the Pacifist position; so that none 
of our four sons have had any encouragement from us to 
avoid a share of the sacrifice Bob had to face. Mark, the 
eldest, is in the army; Stanley, the third, is in the Navy 
V-12 training program and ‘is a sophomore in college; and 


Fa 
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Earl, not yet seventeen, is a high school senior. Mark, Bob, 
a and their four- year-old sister were born in India: 
Stanley here. In spite of having lived most of our lives jn 
India, the USA is home—and worthy of the best we may 
have. 

The exhilaration of knowing that his valiant son had 
cheated death was to last less than three months for this 
patriotic clergyman. There could be no doubt, no grounds 
for hope, in “the second ofhcial message that came from 
lhe Commandant of the Marine Corps. The process of 
elimination and a check of the other pilots missing in that 
action proved that the plane seen to hit the water and 
explode was Hanson’s. 

They called their squadron “The Flying Corsairs” and 
they were regarded as one of the hottest fighting outfits in 
all the South: Pacific. On January 14, 1944, the day that 
Hanson started his amazing string of air victories, his gang 
had a field day in the hotly commented skies over Rabaul. 
knocking seventeen. Jap planes out of the air in confirmed 
kills. Hanson got five. Captain Arthur Warner, Jr., the 
squadron executive officer, of Maplewood, N. J., was close 
on his heels with four. Next to him was Captain Donald 
N. Aldrich of Chicago, who bagged three. Captain Ralph 
E. Robinson, of Southgate, Calif., and First Lieutenant 
Lloyd E. Cox, of St. Louis, each got two. Captain Richard 
L. Bran, of Santa Monica, California, brought down one. 

The squadron was credited with an additional six prob- 
ably destroyed and damage to a dozen others. 


HE mounting frenzy of the campaign to dominate the 

skies over New Britain and New Ireland is best illus- 
trated by the fact that such air battles are taking place 
nearly every day. American flyers are constantly slugging 
away in an effort to knock out Rabaul, while the enemy is 
struggling frantically to hold this vital bastion in his outer 
ring of defenses. 

Those fighting Marine pilots are exacting a frightful 
toll of enemy planes, but they're paying in blood for their 
lop-sided victories. The Boyington, and Hanson, 
and the gallant comrades who have gone down with them 


loss of 


is somabior proof that both sides get hase in any such deadly 
contest as this. And death plays no favorites. C hampions 
and beginners all look alike to the spectre with the scythe. 

No, Bob Hanson will never sing again. He will never 
return to the family residence in Newtonville, Mass., which 
he thought would be so nice to come home to. But his 
good- natured grin will always remain vivid in the memories 
of the pals w ‘al flew with him. And his name will forever 
stand high in the Marine Corps’ roster of gallantry. 


RA 


Hail the USS O’Bannon 


esi in honor of Lieutenant P. N. O'Bannon, Ma- 
rine Corps hero of the Tripolitan War of 1805, the 
Destroyer O'Bannon (DD450) does the part of a cruiser in 
cutting down the Japanese forces. 

After 14 months of continuous fighting in the South 
Pacific, the O’Bannon has returned to a West Ceast port. 
Nicknamed the “Little Helena” because of her fighting 


history, she established this notable record for herself: 
Active participation in five major surface engagements. 
Seven bombardments of Jap installations. 
Helped sink a battleship, three cruisers and six destroyers. 
Three rescue operations, including the survivors of the 
Helena. 
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N the presence of Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Fleet, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral A. A. Vandegrift, Commandant Marine Corps, 
and Ralph Bard, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, President 
Roosevelt on February 8th hung the € longressional Medal 
of Honor around the neck Pe Lieutenant Kenneth A 
Walsh, the fourth ranking fighter pilot of Marine Aviation. 
As of the same date, Walsh was promoted to captain. 
Walsh shot down 20 Japanese planes before he left the 
combat zone of the South Pacific. This score has only been 
exceeded by Majors Joseph J. I 
who got twenty SIX enemy — each, anil Liewtenani 
Robert M. Hanson who bagged 25. 
Walsh was born in Brooklyn, \ . 
in Washington, D. C. He enlisted in the Marine Corps 
ten years ago, and worked his Way up through the ranks. 
His Medal > Honor citation follows: 
“For extraordinary heroism and intrepidity above and 
beyond the call of duty as a pilot in a Marine Fighting 
Squadron in aerial combat against enemy Japanese forces 


‘oss and Gregory Boyington, 


but his home is now 
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| President Decorates Another Marine Pilot 


ob, 


lia: 


in the Solomon Islands Area. Determined to thwart the 
enemy's attempt to bomb Allied ground forces and ship- 
ping at Vella LaVella on August 15, 1943, First Lieutenant 
Walsh repeatedly dived his pl. ine into an enemy formation 
outnumbering his own division six-to-one and, although his 
plane was hit numerous times, shot down two Japanese dive 
bombers and one fighter. After developing engine trouble 
on August 30 during a vital escort mission, First Lieutenant 
W alsh landed his mechenica lly disabled plane at Munda, 
quickly replaced it with another and proceeded to rejoin 
his flight over Kahili. Separated from his escort group w hen 
he encountered approximately fifty Japanese Zeros, he 
unhesitatingly attacked, striking with relentless fury in his 
lone battle against a powerful. force. He destroyed four 
hostile fighters before cannon shellf ire forced him’ to make 
a dead-stick landing off Vella LaVella where he was later 
picked up. His valine leadership and his daring skill as 
a flier have been a source of confidence and inspiration to 
his fellow pilots and reflect the highest credit upon the 
United States Naval Service.” 


\/ 


Press Association 


The Presidential smile and handshake accompany the award of the Medal of Honor to Lieutenant (now Captain) Kenneth A. 
Walsh. Watching the ceremony are, left to right, Admiral King, General Vandegrift, Assistant Secretary Bard, and Mrs. Walsh. 





Uniforms for Women Marines 


SKETCHED BY I /Scr. Cyntuta E. Wotre, USMCWR 


|. Trench coat with havelock, worn in inclement weather. In 
racks, a parka is worn instead of the havelock. 
2. Winter service uniform—the familiar greens, with buffalo 


leather handbag and dark brown gloves. 

3. Officer's overcoat, similar to that worn by men, set off with 
a scarlet scart and matching cap cord. 

4. Summer service uniform—green and white striped see: 
sucker with green soft hat. 

5. Summer dress whites, with gold buttons and green visor 
cap with white cord. In summer the handbag has a green gabar 
dine cover and strap. White gloves are worn in summer 
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WOMEN’S RESERVES ONE YEAR OLD 
The Commandant’s Message of Congratulation 


This is the first public occasion I have had since be 
coming Commandant of the Marine Corps to pay my 
compliments to the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 

While I heard excellent reports of its progress, I 
had little Opportunity to observe the activities of the 
Women's Reserve during the past year, inasmuch as | 
was overseas a large part of that time 

Since returning to the States last November, I have 
noted with great pride and satisfaction the many out 
standing services being rendered by our women Marines 


In freeing thousands of men to fight, they have proved 
eminently efficient in every task to which they have been 
assigned; they have taken the traditions of the Corps to 


heart and have developed an esprit worthy of the admira 
tion of the most thorough-going veteran in our ranks 

I wish to congratulate Colonel Streeter and all in het 
command upon a most successful year The first yeat 
may be the hardest, as is often said, but the members 
of the Women's Reserve have met every challenge and 
have more than fulfilled every expectation 

We go forward with added confidence in the assut 
ance that the gallant women of the Corps will continue 
to make their substantial contribution to our progress 
until final victory is won 


A. A. VANDEGRIF1 























THE CROIX DE GUERRE 

With two palms and star as 

pinned to standard of Fifth 
and Sixth Marines 


HE French Government awarded decorations for es 

pecially meritorious conduct in action during World 

War I to 156 American units varying in size from 
a section to a brigade. These decorations were the Four 
ragere and the Croix de Guerre with various combinations 
of palms, and gilt, silver and bronze stars. The various 
classes of the Croix de Guerre were as follows 


Bronze palm—for citation in orders of the army 

Gold (or gilt) star—for citation in orders of the corps 

Silver star—for citation in orders of the division 

Bronze star—for citation in orders of the brigade, regi 
ment, or equivalent unit. 


The fifth citation in orders of the army calls for the award 
of a silver palm which replaces the four bronze palms. 
Just as individuals are decorated for services rendered, 
so are the colors of an organization decorated to commemo 
rate the deeds of the unit as a whole. The American unit 
to which such an award has been made is authorized by 
our government to place on its flag a streamer—one streamer 
for each award—and on each streamer, in the colors of the 
decoration, are embroidered the name or names commemo 
rating the battle for which the unit was cited. ‘The unit 
twice decorated with a Croix de Guerre with Palm is en 
titled to a braided and knotted cord, called a Fourragere, 
in the green and red colors of the Croix de 
Fourragere becomes a part of the uniform of the unit so 
cited and all members of the organization are authorized to 
wear the decoration on the left shoulder of the uniform as 
long as they remain members of the organization. Indi 
viduals attached to the organization on at least two occa 
sions in which it was cited in orders of the army, are en 
titled to wear the Fourragere at all times, regardless of 
whether or not they are serving with the unit so decorated. 


Guerre. The 


W Fourragere of the Fi 


By Joel D. Thacker 


A person entitled to wear the Fourragere as an individual 
decoration is authorized to wear on the knot thereof, aboye 
the metal point, the device of the division to which he was 
attached when he received his last citation, with the Marine 
Corps emblem below same, both in bronze metal and jn 
miniature. Although the single cord or plain cotton is the 
regulation issue, officers generally wear the silk cord with 
the double loop. 

According to Larousse’s Grand Dictionary of the XIX 
Century, the Fourragere was originated by the Duke of 
Alva, a Spanish general. After a unit of his Flemish troops 
had made a rather hasty withdrawal from the battlefield, 
the Duke ordered “that any further misconduct, on the 
part of these troops, should be punished by he anging, 
without regard for rank or grade.” The Flemish warriors, 
determined to reéstablish themeslees in the good graces 
of their commander, wore—as a reminder of their disgrace 
-coiled around one shoulder, a rope in the shape of a 
hangman's noose, at the end of which dangled a long spike. 
In their next battle, the Flemings fought so gallantly and 
well that the noose and spi'e became a mark of distinction 
and honor. 

The French Fourragere is a decoration instituted by Na 
poleon I for units w hich had distinguished mselves in 
battle. It was revived during W old War I and was 
awarded by the French Ministry of War to organizations 
which were cited more than once in the French Orders of 
the Army. The three classes of the Fourragere are as fol- 
lows: 

First. Legion d’Honneur—Scarlet. 

Second. Medaille Militaire—Yellow and Red. 

Third. Croix de Guerre (with palm)—Green and Red. 


N 1918, Marines of the Fifth and Sixth Regiments by 
their heroic deeds of valor inscribed the names of 
momentous and brilliant battles on the pages of Marine 
Corps history as well as on their own regimental flags. 
They have the signal honor of being the only two regi- 
ments in the A.E.F. to receive three citations—two in the 
orders of the army and one in the orders of the corps— —the 
Fourragere and Croix de Guerre with two Palms and one 
Gilt Star. 

It has been said that the warrior’s fame sometimes 1s 
based on luck and the chance of war, as much as on valor and 
skill. Although the Fifth and Sixth Marines had the good 
fortune to come upon the Western Front at critic: al times 
and in critical places they had the esprit de corps, the 
stamina and the ability to make the most of these oppor 
tunities. 

Following initial combat experiences in the Toulon 
sector, a werichions region along the heights of the Meuse on 
the edge of the old Verdun Battlefield, the Fifth and Sixth, 
together with other units of the Marine Fourth Brigade, 
Second Division, were reassembling in Normandy prepata- 
tory to entering the line northwest of Paris. Meantime. 
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ith and Sixth Marines 


the enemy had broken through the Allied lines west of 
Rheims, making a deep salient which pointed like a 
menacing spearhead towards Paris. The exhausted French 
Army was overwhelmed, and retired, fighting desperately, 
towards the Marne and the vital region of Paris. 

The Second Division was hurried towards this new 

int of danger, and by June Ist the forest-green columns 
of the Marine battalions were marching through the wheat- 
fields of the Marne towards the advancing Germans. From 
June 6th to 25th the fighting was of the most desperate 
character. In a series of 4 tithes battles, the Marines forced 
the enemy back through the Bois de Belleau, that bloody 
tangle of brush and wea made horrible by the reek of 
dead bodies, the unceasing crash of shells, and the whine 
and snap of machine gun Fedloes. Despite heavy losses and 
almost complete physical exhaustion the Marines in a final 
brilliant dash on June 25th killed or captured the last 
German in Belleau Wood. In recognition of the “brilliant 
courage, the vigor, spirit and tenacity” of the Marines of 
the Fourth Brigade who “overcame all hardships and 
losses and captured the village of Bouresches and Belleau 
Wood” in June 1918, the French renamed the wood the 
“Bois de la Brigade de Marine” and the Fifth and Sixth 
were cited in French Army Order No. 10805 “D” and 
awarded the Croix de Guerre with Palm. 

On July 16th and 17th the Marines moved swiftly 
northward into the area of General Mangin’s Tenth French 
Amy which had been designated by Marshal Foche to 
deliver a counterstroke against the enemy in the Marne 
salient, where the enemy’s last great offensive had been 
brought to a halt on July 15th. By forced marches through 
the mud and rain the Marine columns threaded their way 
towards the jump-off line. The congested mass of artillery, 
tanks, trucks and infantry in the ink-black forest frequently 
caused interminable delays with the result that the troops 
were forced to double-time the last mile. The Marine bat- 
talions came up on the run as the attack started, going from 
column into attack formation without a halt. With the 
American First and the French First Morrocan Divisions, 
the Second Division formed the spearhead of the assault 
that burst from the Villers Cotterets Forest upon the enemy 
southwest of Soissons, at dawn the morning of July 18th. 
Tired, hungry and thirsty, without adequate weapons, 
armed only with rifle and bayonet, these crack troops 
smashed through the enemy’s positions in one of the most 
dashing victories of the war, capturing hundreds of guns 
and thousands of prisoners. For their ‘ ‘remarkable ardor 
and tenacity” in rolling back the enemy, the Fifth and 
Sixth Marines received their second honor when cited in 
French Army Corps Order No. 10.886 “D” and awarded 
the Gilt Star. 

Withdrawn from Soissons, much depleted by casualties, 
the Marines rested through August in the Marbache 
sector, near Nancy. In September, they were a part of the 
American First Army under the personal command of 
General John J. Pershing, which, on September 12th and 
13th, pinched off the St. Mihiel salient, thereby releasing 


the tahbdinnts of many villages from enemy domination 
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and establishing the Allied lines in a position to threaten 


Metz. 


URING the latter part of September the Marines 
moved to the Champagne region, where General 
Gouraud’s French Fourth Army was making laborious 
progress against German strongholds which had stood in- 
vincible since 1914. At dawn on October 3rd, the Marines 
and other units of the American Second Division swept 
forward toward the Massif du Blanc Mont, the long ridge 
which dominated the valley of the Arnes and the entire 
country east of Rheims. Despite determined resistance and 
desperate counterattacks on both flanks as well as on the 
front, the Second Division captured the strongly held 
wooded hill of Blanc Mont and the heights near St. 
Etienne, breaking the enemy hold on the martyred city 
of Rheims and freeing the western approaches to the 
Argonne region. For their “glorious part” in the operations 
in the Champagne in October, 1918, the two Marine regi- 
ments were awarded their third honor—a citation in 
French Army Order No. 14.712 “D” and the second Palm. 
The Marines had only a few days of rest before they 
were ordered to the Argonne to participate in the final 
phase of the great Meuse-Argonne battle. Attacking on 
November Ist, they battered down the strong Kremhilde 
Stellung (position) and drove the enemy beyond the 
Meuse River. During the night of November 10-11th, 
Second Division Engineers threw a pontoon bridge across 
the Meuse and the Marines fought their way across the 
river—the dramatic last fight of World War I. 
The Marines of World War II who are privileged to 
wear the Fourragere have excellent reason to be proud 
of their service with these two famous regiments. 








Decorations and Commendations 


NAVY CROSS 
USMCR: 


Captain Loren D. Everton, 


of a Marine Fighting Squadron in aerial combat over 


Guadalcanal, Solomon Island, he repeatedly patrolled hos 
tile territory, strafed enemy ships and intercepted persist 
ent bombing flights. He pressed home numerous attacks 
against heavily escorted waves of invading bombers and, 
in three vigorous fights against tremendous odds, shot down 
a total of seven Japanese planes. 


Seconp LreurENANT KENNETH D. Frazier, USMCR: 
As pilot of a fighter plane in action on Guadalcanal, Solo 
mon Islands, he engaged the enemy in daily combat and 
by his bold and relentless tactics shot down six Japanese 
bombers and five Zeros, a notable contribution to the suc 
cess of our forces in that vital area. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS 


LIEUTENANT CoLoNEL SAMUEL B. Grirriry, USMC: 
While in command of a Marine Raider Unit which par 
ticipated in the seizure of Munda in the New Georgia 
Islands, Colonel Griffith frequently went alone on recon 
naissance through areas covered by enemy fire as he skill 
fully led his bahtedion in its advance through swamp and 
dense jungle toward the objective, an enemy shore battery 
at Enogai Point. 


LEGION OF MERIT 


CotoneEL Rosertr H. Pepper, USMC: As Command 
ing Officer of a Defense Battalion, Fleet Marine Force, in 
action against Japanese forces on Guadalcanal, Solomon 
Islands, Colonel Pepper displayed excellent technical pro 
ficiency and sound judgment in his skillful direction of the 
operations against persistent enemy efforts to neutralize an 
important captured airfield by aerial acton. 

LrzEuTENANT CoLoneL Witui1aM C. Lemiy, USMC: 
While serving as Air Operations Officer with a Marine 
Aircraft Wing in the Solomons, Colonel Lemly tirelessly 
devoted his utmost strength in the preparation of offensive 
operations, plans and orders, the codrdinating of the ele- 
ments of the Air Command, the operation of the air raid 
warning system, the planning of aircraft rescue missions 
within enemy territory, and the supervision of the opera 
tions watch officers. 

LIEUTENANT CoLoNneL Perry O. Parmeree, USMC: 
As Executive Officer of a Marine Aircraft Group at Gua 
dalcanal, Solomon Islands, he was responsible for the ad 
ministration of personnel, the maintenance of planes and 
equipment based on Henderson Field, and for the combat 
action in the air over the surrounding land and sea. 


Mayor Wiiuiam D. Stevenson, USMC: As 
munications Officer of a Marine Raider unit which partici 
pated in the seizure of Munda, New Georgia Islands, he 
trained the personnel and supervised the installation of 
equipment of his unit so that they were able to maintain 
large scale areas with a minimum of equipment. 


Caprarn Wiiui1aAm L. Hawkins, USMCR: As 


port Quartermaster during the occupation of Rendova 


Com 


‘Trans 


As a member 


Island, Captain Hawkins assisted in the unloading of sup- 
plies and equipment at the unusual rate of 157 tons per 
hour, which contributed in a large measure to the success 
of the occupation forces. 

First LreureENANT Georce Cote, USMC: Lieutenant 
Cole was actively in charge of aircraft maintenance and 
repair of the group and att: ached squadrons during the de- 
fense of Guadalcanal and the success of operations was 
greatly influenced by the high percentage of available com- 
hat aircraft which was maintained by this section. 


Marine Gunner C. L. Haney, USMC: As Ordnance 
Officer of a Marine Aircraft Group in the Solomons, 
Marine Gunner Haney was responsible for the handling, 
storage, arming and distribution of all bombs used by this 
group. 

GOLD STAR IN LIEU OF SECOND SILVER STAR 

CotoneL Amor L. Sims, USMC: As Commanding 
Officer of a Marine Regiment during operations on Gua- 
dalcanal, Solomon Islands, Colonel Sims gallantly led his 
physically exhausted command into action and succeeded 


in driving a large enemy force across the Malimbui and 
Metapona Rivess after ten days of hand-to-hand combat. 


SILVER STAR 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneL Russett Litoyp, USMC, and 
Mayor Raymonp L. Murray, USMC: As Commanding 
Officers of Marine Battalions on Guadalcanal, Solomon 
Islands, these men led their men with such splendid cour. 
age and excellent tactical skill that the enemy was forced 
to retreat or was completely destroyed. 

First LirzureNANt Kennetu C. Hari, USMC: 
(Army) While wounded, Lieutenant Hall directed the 
movement of troops across a river covered by enemy ma: 
chine-gun fire. 

Seconp LiztuTENANT WiutuiamM E. Tarom, USMCR: 
While attached to a Marine Battalion during the invasion 
of ‘Tanambogo, Solomon Islands, he continued the execu- 
tion of his essential duties, although sustaining a painful 
wound, and then directed his men in combat endl fought 
with them until he collapsed from pain and suffering. 


Marine Gunner Epwarp S. Rust, USMCR: While 
attached to a Marine Battalion on Guadalcanal, Solomon 
Islands, he crossed an open beach near the mouth of the 
Matanikau River and swam a distance of over five hun- 
dred yards to a boat sent out by a U. S. destroyer so that 
he might direct gunfire against Japanese shore positions. 

Private First Crass Tueovore J. Hour, USMC: 
While serving with a Parachute Battalion during the in 
vasion of Gavutu, Solomon Islands, Private Houle launched 
a lone attack across open ground, employing his rifle and 
grenades against hostile emplacements from dangerously 
tloae range, thus enabling his comrades to advance un 
molested and destroy the enemy. 


Private Marsuart G: Pennincron, USMCR: While 
serving with a Marine Battalion during the invasion of the 
Solomons, Private Pennington fought with skill and daring 
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against the entrenched foe during the hazardous initial 


landing on Tanambogo. 


GOLD STAR IN LIEU OF SECOND 
DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 


LaeuTENANT CoLoneL Rosert H. Ricuarp, USMC: 
As Commanding Officer of a Marine Scout-Bombing 
Squadron in action in the Solomon Islands, he contributed 
to the aggressive fighting spirit which enabled his squad- 
ron to sink two Japanese cruisers, two destroyers, five troop 
transports and four large cargo vessels, and to inflict severe 
damage upon other important enemy warships. 

Caprain James N. Cupp, USMC: As pilot of a fighter 
plane attached to a Marine Aircraft Group operating in 
the Solomon Islands, Captain Cupp took part in numerous 
missions including bomber escort, strafing, fighter sweeps 
and patrols, often in the face of intense antiaircraft fire or 
fighter plane opposition. 

Captain Epwarp O. SHaw, USMC: As pilot of a 
fighter plane attached to a Marine aircraft group in the 
Solomon Islands, Captain Shaw took part in numerous 
missions including bomber escort, strafing, fighter sweeps 
and patrols, often in the face of intense antiaircraft fire or 


fighter plane opposition. 
DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 


Mayor Orts V. Catuoun, Jr., USMC: As commander 
of a famed Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron, Captain Cal- 
houn led plane divisions through intense antiaircraft fire 
against two task forces of 20 destroyers each to sink a heavy 
destroyer leader and another vessel and severely damage a 


third. 


Mayor Witx1AM D. Roserson, USMC; Caprain Ros- 
ert Ayres, USMC; Caprarn Epwarp J. Monracne, 
USMC; First Lizeurenantr SamueEt C. Roacu, USMC; 
and Firsr LrzeurENANT Jonn E. Wortunp, USMC: As 
pilots of dive bombers attached to Marine Aircraft Groups 
in the Solomon Islands Area, these men fearlessly partici- 
pated in daring attacks upon enemy task forces, anti- 
submarine patrol, day and night bombing of airfield instal- 
lations and shipping, and hazardous night mine-laying 


flights. 
Caprain Geratp R. Grarr, USMC: Captain Graff, 


while participating in aerial attacks against the enemy in 
the Solomon Islands, completed successfully numerous 
dangerous night mine-laying missions and numerous other 
offensive strikes against Nipponese airdromes and shipping. 


Mayor Cuartes J. Quirrer, USMC; First Lizuren- 
ANT Ropert R. Baxer, USMCR; First Lieurenanr 
Lawrence M. Faucxner, USMCR; First Lieurenant 
Rosert F. Franerty, USMCR; First Lieutenant Joun 
H. Kine, Jr., USMCR; First Lieurenant WitiiaM N. 
Sniper, USMCR; First Lreurenant WituiaM M. War- 
KINS, Jr.. USMCR; First Lieurenanr Roserr O. 
Warre, USMCR; Seconp Lieutenant Croyp R. Jeans, 
USMCR; Srconp Lieutenant Rosert M. Livincston, 
USMCR; and Srconp Lreurenant Roserr R. Reap, 
USMCR: As members of Marine Fighting Squadrons 


against enemy Japanese forces in the Solomons, these pilots, 
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Thirteen Marine Pilots 
Receive Decorations 
Tice pilots of the same Marine fight- 


ing unit were decorated in ceremonies con- 

ducted at a South Pacific base recently. The 
award of medals was made by Colonel Vernon M. 
Guymon, Commanding Officer of a Marine air- 
craft organization. Several of the 13 pilots were 
doubly honored, receiving two medals. The list of 
pilots receiving awards, and their honors, follows: 


Captain James E. Swett, awarded the Distin— 
guished Flying Cross. Previously he had won the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

First Lieutenant Eugene Dillow, presented both 
a Distinguished Flying Cross and an Air Medal. 

Captain William N. Snider, awarded a Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. 

Captain Albert E. Hacking, awarded a Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. 

Major John S. Payne, Executive Officer of the 
unit, awarded the Air Medal. 

First Lieutenant Harold E. Segal, awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 

Captain Walter J. Schocker, presented an Air 
Medal. 

Captain Frank B. Baldwin, given the Air Medal. 

First Lieutenant Warner O. Chapman, awarded 
an Air Medal. 

First Lieutenant Warren C. Duncan, presented 
an Air Medal. 

Captain William V. Moore, presented an Air 
Medal and a Gold Star in lieu of a second one. 

Second Lieutenant Jack Pittman, Jr., awarded an 
Air Medal. 

First Lieutenant William E. Walker, presented 
an Air Medal. 

First Lieutenant James E. Tyler, listed the ac- 
complishments for the unit’s pilot: 72 planes shot 
down, 19 more listed as probable victims in aerial 
combat, and 19 known to have been destroyed on the 
ground and water. 

Two Japanese supply ships were set afire by the 
unit and burned, and approximately a dozen large 
barges were destroyed by the fire of their machine 
guns. Against all that, the unit lost but two pilots in 
combat from the Guadalcanal fights through their 
more recent battles over Vella LaVella. 











with cool courage and utter disregard for their own per- 
sonal safety, participated in numerous patrols over hostile 
territory, strafed enemy ships and bases, and disrupted 


bombing flights. 


Frest LizeureENANT Gitpert Percy, USMCR: As a 
pilot with a Marine Aircraft Group in the Solomon Islands, 
Lieutenant Percy courageously and determinedly fought 
his plane when ten Zero-type planes attacked our bombers 
during an engagement with a large hostile task force. 


Master TECHNICAL SERGEANT JosEPH J. PALko, 
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USMC: As a pilot serving with a Marine Fighting Squad- 
ron in the Solomon Islands, Sergeant Palko with his 
squadron fearlessly engaged a formation of hostile aircraft, 
he personally shooting down three enemy planes and assist- 
ing in the destruction of a fourth. 


GOLD STAR IN LIEU OF SECOND AIR MEDAL 
Caprain Rosert O. Brown, USMC: Captain Brown 


took part in a daylight bombing mission against enemy 
shipping in the harbor of the heavily fortified enemy base 
of Kahili which greatly contributed to the success of our 
operations in the Solomons Area. 

Caprain James A. Ernertce, USMC: Captain Ether- 
idge flew through enemy fighter protection and pressed 
home his attack despite heavy antiaircraft fire, scoring 
direct hits on a Jap cargo vessel, a tanker and a submarine. 


AIR MEDAL 


Captain Rosert R. Burns, USMC: As Commanding 
Officer of a Marine Fighting Squadron in the Solomon 
Islands Area, Captain Burns was greatly-responsible for the 
excellent record of his squadron in destroying twenty-four 
enemy planes. 

Capratin Ricnarp E. Frencu, USMC; Caprain HeEr- 
perT Gomes, USMC; Captain Jean S. Lasatr, USMC: 
Captain JAMEs R. MclItvenna, USMC; First Lreuren- 
ANT Homer J. Cornett, USMC; and First Liturenant 
Wituiam L. Gunness, USMC: These men, as torped 
bomber pilots, completed numerous successful flying mis- 
sions against the enemy including antisubmarine patrol, 
day and night bombing of airfield installations and shipping, 
and hazardous night mine-laying flights, often in the face 
of severe antiaircraft fire, adverse weather conditions, and 
enemy fighter plane opposition. 
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First Liturenant Georce F. Bastian, USMCR; 
First Lieurenanr Eucene Dittow, USMCR; First 
LIEUTENANT Warren C. Duncan, USMCR; First Lieu- 
TENANT Wiiu1AM V. Moore, USMCR; and First Lieu- 
TENANT JOHN F. Rocers, USMCR: As members of Ma- 
rine Fighting Squadrons in the vicinity of the Solomon 
Islands, these pilots, with superb airmanship and grim de- 
termination, engaged in numerous successful escort mis- 
sions, and interception flights against the enemy. 

Private Tatmapce R. Jonnson, USMC: A radio- 
gunner with a Marine dive bombing squadron, Private 
Johnson handled his weapons with such daring skill and 
unfailing accuracy that one enemy plane was shot down 
and the others driven off. 


LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 
By the Secretary of the Navy: 
LreuTenant CoLonet Joun C. Munn, USMC. 
By Commander, North Pacific Fleet, United States Pacific 
Fleet: 


CoLone Frank H. Lamson-Scripner, USMC. 
LizuTENANT CotonrL Harry W. G. Vapnais, USMC. 


By Commanding General, U. S. Army Headquarters, 
Commander, Air Solomons: 
LIEUTENANT CoLoneEL Perry O. ParMELLEE, USMC. 
Mayor Hucu C. Brewster, USMCR. 
Mayor Cart G. Srasworp, USMCR. 
First LreuTenant Russet F. Bricnr, USMCR. 


By Commanding General, Headquarters, Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Virginia: 
Major Emmet O. Swanson, USMC. 
Marine Gunner WActTer E. Apamsx1, USMC. 
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Any books reviewed may be obtained at publishers’ prices from The Marine 
Corps Association, Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 


New York : 


Henry 


HERE IS YOUR WAR. By Ernie Pyle. 

Holt & Co. 304 pp. $3.00. 

RNIE PYLE has become an American institution. 
k essentially an ambassador from the home front to the men 
at war in the Mediterranean theater. In this book he makes 
his report to his constituency back home. 

Pyle begins: “A trip by troop transport in convoy is a re 
markable experience. | came to Africa that way.” Marines, 
who have crossed the Pacific in troop transports, will find a 
remarkable similarity but also some remarkable differences. 
The transport on which Pyle made the journey to Africa was 
apparently a converted luxury liner and still retained some of 
its pre-war trappings. The correspondents, who shared cabins 
with the officers, were awakened at seven each morning by the 
cabin steward, bearing cups of hot tea, and the headwaiter wore 
a tuxedo at nein This was certainly war transportation 
deluxe. 

Arrival in north Africa, however, brought an end to that 
luxury. Pyle landed from an invasion barge with the troops. 
He tells many incidents of the landing, some grim, others 
hurorous. For example: “One famous officer intended to drive 
right ashore in a jeep, but they let the folding end of the barge 
down too soon and the jeep drove off into eight feet of water. 

On several occasions, Pyle speaks of meeting Lieutenant 
Colonel Louis C. Plain of the Marine Corps. “He was a big 
Clevelander, hard as nails. Here in Africa, he got the Marine 
situation well in hand and then lost his voice, so he was re 
duced to making motions.” He got his voice back again, how- 
ever, and there are several other references to him in the book, 
indicating that one Marine, at least, saw quite a bit of action 
in north Africa. 

Pyle spent some time at various airfields and he pays high 
tribute to the fliers who had the task of softening up Bizerte 
and other enemy strongholds. Some of the taies he tells about 
the exploits of these air men—youngsters, most of them, whose 
parents would hesitate to let hens borrow the family car at 
home—are sagas of heroism and sheer grit. 

Another interesting picture that he gives is that of a desert 
hospital and the activities of the Medical Corps. The hospital 
unit that he particularly described was one taken over bodilv 
from a hospital in Charlotte, North Carolina, and dropped 
down into the middle of a big oatfield on the rolling plains of 
north Africa. “They were doing a dramatically beautiful job. 
They were really like something out of Holly wood, and I visited 
them time after time just out of fascination. Ev erything was 
in tents, from operating room to toilets. Everything was set up 
in three days. They could be knocked down and be on the move 
again in another three days, and they expected it to happen at 
any moment. They were like a giant medical Ringling 
Brothers.” } 

But Pyle is at his best when he is telling of the ingenious 
ways in which American boys adapt themselves to living under 
fire and amid desert hardships. One sees the boys growing into 
men. One feels that he is witnessing young America coming 
of age. The baptism of fire is never an easy rite, but it is the 
fire that tempers the steel and makes these boys the spearhead 
of an aroused and determined democracy. Battle inevitably 
changes a man and war changes a country. Pyle well observes 


He is 


that apparently it takes a country like America about two years 
to become fully at war. He observes that “we have survived 
that long passage of time, and if I am at all correct, we have 
about changed our character and become a war nation.” 

He slous how the change is reflected in the men of north 
Africa, who have since ecdene the men of Sicily and now 
men of Italy. For a year, he says, soldiers asked him two ques- 
tions: “When do you think we ‘ll get to go home?” and “When 
will the war be over?” At times he says “the home-going desire 
was so dominant that he believes our soldiers weed have voted 
to go home immediately, even if it meant peace on terms of 
something less than unconditional surrender by the enemy. 
But he adds: 

“That isn’t true now. Sure, they all still want to go home. 
So do I. But there is something deeper than that, which didn’t 
exist six months ago. I can’t quite put it into words—it isn’t any 
theatrical proclamation that the enemy must be destroyed in the 
name of freedom; it’s just a vague but growing individual 
acceptance of the bitter fact that we must win the. war or else, 
and that it can’t be won by running excursion boats back and 
forth across the Atlantic carrying homesick vacationers.” 


C. P. Morenouse. 
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THE ROAD TO TEHERAN. By Foster Rhea Dulles. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 279 pps. $2.50. 

ERHAPS with no other country have we had more minor 

clashes in our foreign relations than with Russia; yet, in 
the long run, our interests have been parallel and, after numer- 
ous misunderstandings, the two countries have agreed on major 
problems and have never clashed in war with each other. 
Clashes have resulted more from different ideologies and forms 
of government than because of national interests. 

The author points out how the difficulties of the young 
\merican Republic dealing with the Czars were worked out 
and, later, after the rev ohation of 1917, our conflicts with the 
Communistic government, whose main ambition was to spread 
Communism throughout the world. For a century and a half, 
the two countries have risen above their difficulties when really 
serious problems had to be faced. Russia has stood by the 
United States in times of greatest peril, such as during our 
Civil War; the United States interposed her influence to stop 
the Russo-Japanese War before serious losses resulted to the 
Russians. We are indebted to Russia for being able to get a 
firmer grip on the western shores of North America and for 
obtaining possession of Alaska. In the present war, we have 
thrown the whole weight of our natural resources into the 
balance on the side of “Rents when it became evident, after 
Pearl Harbor, that we could be attacked and that our only 
hope was the complete destruction of the Axis powers. 

During World War I, we worked hand-in-hand with the 
Russians as an ally until the Bolsheviki overthrew the Czarist 
government. Thereafter, we found ourselves involved for a 
number of months in the internal affairs of Russia, trying to 
support a provisional government that would keep Russia in 
the war. We were hard to convince that the Bolshevik régime 
would become the controlling force in Russia. Our interven 
tion in the affairs of Russia naturally caused us to be greatly 
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distrusted by all of Communistic Russia. We trusted the Com- 
munists even less and, due largely to their effort to revolu- 
tionize the world, we refused for a number of years to recog- 
nize their government, in spite of the fact that our interests 
were practically parallel with theirs and the two countries prob- 
ably could have accomplished much toward preventing the 
outbreak of World War II had they worked together. 

Even recognition by the Roosevelt sdininianaion did not 
settle all of ‘the difficulties between the two countries. We, 
together with the British and the French, were unwilling to 
present a united front with Russia against Germany. The | au- 
thor strongly believes that the point “of view of Stalin in the 
years immediately preceding the present war was far sounder 
than those of any of the present allied nations. Our policy was 
based partly on mistrust of Russia and a belief that we could 
keep out of the war if it occurred. This led Russia to coming 
to terms in 1939 with Germany. Thereupon, we came to the 
conclusion that Russia was helping Germany in her orgy of 
conquest whereas, in reality, she was playing for time. 

When Germany in 1941 attacked Russia, the act was com- 
pletely incomprehensible to us. Most of the American people 
did not realize, until after we were attacked at Pearl Harbor, 
that our only course of action was to become an active ally 
with Russia and support her to the utmost. The fact that Rus- 
sia formed a non-aggression pact with Japan is difficult for 
the average American to understand. But this too may be ended 
by a sudden surprise. 

The Road to Teheran is a comprehensive history of our 
foreign relations with Russia since 1781. The subject matter 
is very well presented with an emphasis on how the American 
press ‘reacted to the various complicated situations that arose. 
The whole picture is reassuring in connection with our ability 
to get along with Russia in si postwar world. The national 
interests of the two countries do not, at least under present 
conditions, «seriously clash. Both are primarily interested in 
maintaining peace in order to develop their own national 
strength. C. H. Metcate. 
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INTRODUCING AFRICA. By Carveth Wells. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 243 pps. $2.50. 


HE successful conclusion of the campaign in North Africa 

and the expulsion of all of the Axis powers from that con- 
tinent, leaving the vast areas to be disposed of by the Allied 
and friendly powers, makes a comprehensive book about Africa 
of special interest. This book on Africa covers the subject mat- 
ter in a more or less conventional manner treating, first, the 
continent as a whole, then its larger subdivisions, the influence 
of its great rivers, desert areas, climate, etc. It then takes up 
each of the many countries separately and presents a clear-cut 
and colorful picture of each, including such useful informa- 
tion as size, terrain, climate, health ‘ontiditions, vegetation, 
animal life and natural resources. The people, language, cus- 
toms, form of government, methods of transportation and other 
developments are briefly discussed. The reader cannot help 
but be greatly impressed by the many possibilities of this, the 
least developed of all the continents. 

Since strategic materials are now one of the greatest inter- 
national questions under consideration, the chapter relating 
thereto reveals Africa’s great though little known importance 
to the United Nations in this war and gives some suggestion 
of the future réle of Africa as a supplier of raw materials, and 
a region capable of undergoing great industrial development. 

The book serves more or less as a guide to a traveler in 
Africa but a special chapter on “How to Get Along in Africa” 
would be of special use to the traveler since it points out many 
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ways of avoiding difficulties due to greatly different Customs 
that the ill-advised traveler might run amuck with. 

Introducing Africa could be recommended to anyone seek. 
ing comprehensive, factual information about that continent, 
The material is presented in a very interesting manner and is 
satisfying both to the general reader and the specialist. 

The author is a distinguished explorer and lecturer in addi. 
tion to having written numerous other books. He was recent 
chosen to lecture to our armed forces on Africa before theit 
departure to that theater of operation and helped them greatly 
to understand what the people were like and how to get along 


with them. C. HL M. 
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BANZAI NOEL. By Captain Garrett Graham, USMCR. New 
York: Vanguard Press. 1944. 


Wa: books are rapidly becoming a glut on the market, 
Most of them tell in more or less vivid detail the story 
of battles and campaigns on land, dog fights and bombing raids 
in the air, or encounters between ships of war at sea. In short, 
they fall into the “I was there” category—and not a few of 
them overemphi isize the “I.” 

Banzai Noel is different. In a sense it belongs to the “I was 
there” group because Captain Graham was there—on Guadal- 
canal and elsewhere in the South Pacific. However it does not 
revel in blood and brains; it is a modest, humorous account of 
the author's experiences and a record of the amusing trivia 
that he was able to find in the midst of war. 

In the first World War, Captain Graham was a pilot in the 
Army Air Corps. Between the wars he worked on some fifteen 
newspapers in various editorial capacities, wrote four successful 
novels and a number of motion pictures. At the outbreak of 
the present war, he was commissioned in the Marine Corps, 
trained in Quantico as an AVS officer (Aviation Ground 
Specialist), and was sent off forthwith to the South Pacific. 
This book is the record of what he saw, heard, and felt on this 
tour of duty. 

At the outset, he found himself appointed executive ofkicer 
of an overcrowded troop ship with nearly 3,000 Marines when 
the facilities were adequate for little more than half that 
number. His duties in this capacity ranged from cleaning up 
the sanitary conditions to conducting divine services. The latter 
was a new and unusual experience , him but he managed to 
turn out a creditable service with a sermon that seemed to ring 
the bell. 

As on the ship, Captain Graham had a wide variety of ex- 
periences at the island base to which he was sent. Not the least 
of them were his opportunities to give sound fatherly advice 
to young Marines who had never before been so far from 
home. As censor of their letters, he gained a rare insight into 
their feelings and problems—and incidentally, gained some un- 
censored estimates of their impressions of himself as the ship's 
executive officer. 

This island post was not without its social affairs, the gayest 
of which was a New Year's party at which a group of Army 
nurses formed the feminine element. But shortly, orders were 
received to move forward and very soon he landed by plane in 
Guadalcanal on Henderson Field, recently snatched from the 
Japs. He. writes: 

“As our transport plane taxied off the runway to a stop, and 
the big cargo doors were opened, I saw a line of ambulances 
drawn up. At first I thought this was the usual precautionary 
measure, in case a Passenger plane noses over on landing. 

“But that wasn’t it at all. These ambulances had brought 
seriously wounded men to be evacuated by air from the zone of 
action. Some of them had stopped their bullets only the night 
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before in the front lines. The fighting was going on briskly 
within earshot of where I was standing. 

“The artillery was banging away on both sides. Looking into 
the hills, one could see the smoke of bursting shells. Men were 
dying every minute or two off there, just a little ways. 1 had 
asked for active duty, and had got it.” 

Captain Graham spent some time on Guadalcanal and was 
more than once the recipient of unwelcome attention from 
“Maytag Charlie.” After a few night air raids, he decided not 
to take cover but to stay in his bunk. He did this one night 
but when he bragged of it to the doctor next morning, he got 
an annoyed look. 

“That's all very well, as far as you yourself are concerned,” 
the doctor remarked. “Nobody gives a damn if you want to 
gnaw the top off a hand grenade with your teeth. put stop and 
think for a minute how much needless trouble you'll be to a 
lot of people, if you become a casualty through your own care 
lessness.” 

The doctor then took him for a drive in his jeep just a short 
distance where “a bunch of fellows last night felt the same way 
you did but did not have your luck.” The tent had sustained a 
direct hit. 

“It was pretty messy. Nine men had been in the tent. It was 
possible to identify six bodies. The other three had been vir 
tually obliterated. It was not a pleasant object lesson so soon 
after breakfast, but it made me see the doctor's point. From 
then on, at the first brassy note of the warning signal, I was 
off like a gazelle.” 

After several weeks on Guadalcanal, Captain Graham re- 
turned to this country by plane with certain photographs and 
data wanted immediately in Washington. Thereafter, he was 
sent on tours to war plants and communities to speak at Red 
Cross and War Bond rallies. One of the most difficult of his 
tasks on this tour was to try to give some crumbs of comfort 
to bereaved parents who had lost their boys on Guadalcanal. 
Invariably they expected him to have known them, but, of 
course, in most cases, he had not. Nevertheless he was able to 
tell them: “The Marines who fought and died there were the 
finest bunch of boys it has ever been my privilege to meet. You 
have every right to be proud of your own hero.” 

Banzai Noel will not throw any new light on the grand 
strategy of the Allies nor will it add to the plethora of gory 
battle pictures which overstock the shelves of present-day book 
shops. It will give you a candid picture of daily life in the war 
zone, which someone has described as 95% boredom and 5% 
acute fear. The insight and humor of the author do much to 
alleviate any boredom from which the reader may be suffering. 
Parents who read Banzai Noel will certainly feel better about 
their sons being Marines. For these reasons, it is a particularly 
valuable addition to the libraries of current war books. + 

C. P. Morenouse. 
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A SHIP TO REMEMBER: Tue Saca oF tHE Horner. 
By Alexander R. Griffin. New York: Howell, Soskin. 288 
pp. $2.50. 

HE aircraft carrier Hornet has won an undying place in 
American naval history as one of the great ships whose 

exploits have become a part of the saga of America. She had a 

short career but a violent and vivid one. Her casualty lists at 

Midway, her raids on Japanese supply lines, and her breathless 

ferrying job to within 800 miles of Japan with Doolittle’s 

bombers make a thrilling story. In this book, Alexander Grif- 
fin, author of Here Comes the Marines!, has told this ad- 
venturous story for young people in a true narrative as thrilling 


as fiction. C. P. M. 
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Colonel C. H. Metcalf, U.S.M.C., 


writes: “An epic-making book in the 
writings about the Marine Corps. The 
author has caught the spirit and mood 
of Marines to a remarkable degree.” 


RETREAT. 
HELL! =! 


GUNG HO! This is the book that was 
given first place on the Marine Corps 
Association list of recommended books. 
It “should make every member of the 
Corps proud to be a Marine.” 

—Capt. G. Graham, U.S.M.C.R. 


530 pp. — $3.00 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1 
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A HISTORY OF THE WAR: In Maps. In Pictographs. In 
Words. By Rudolf Modley. Washington and New York: 


Infantry Journal and Penguin Books. 176 pps. $.25. 


THE JAP SOLDIER. Prepared by Captain Arthur Good. 
friend, U.S.A. Washington: Infantry Journal. 124 pps. $.25, 
HEN the United States entered World War II, the 
War Department realized the need of giving American 
soldiers a better picture of the causes and events which led ys 
into that war. Eminent scholars drew up a series of lectures 
which served first as a basis for talks in Army camps for gen- 
eral orientation of soldiers. This series of talks was later de 
veloped into A Graphic History of the War by adding maps, 
pictures and pictographs. This little book underwent further 
development and grew into its present form, which is an en- 
tirely new book from the original contents, now titled simply 
A History of the War. It is a successful combination of brief 
texts with maps and pictographs which drive home the lessons 
easily and effectively. 

The section dealing with the United States in the war shows 
our needs of production, the growth of production, our man- 
power situation and its development, the flow of supplies to 
our forces and those of our Allies, the development of the 
shipbuilding program, the needs and growth of the Army and 
Navy and the Air Forces. In another excellent section called 
“Battlegrounds of Today and Tomorrow,” there is a clear te- 
view of the possible future lines of action in winning the war. 

Much has already been published in the columns of the 
Gazette and elsewhere about our Japanese adversaries. The 
Jap Soldier is the latest contribution to the subject which has 
come to our attention. It is designed to impress the American 
soldier, sailor, and marine with the plain blunt truth about 
the Jap without setting him up as a superman or as a monkey. 
It attempts neither to scare us nor to make us over-confident. 
The book gives us an idea how the Japanese have been brought 
up and what they have been taught to believe. It presents 
glimpses of their early training and how the youth of the land 
fit into the Japanese military system. A casual reading of the 
book will give an understanding of how a Jap thinks and why 
he acts as he does. The reasons for his acts and thinking are 
utterly different from the reasons for our behavior. But the 
book leaves no doubt that the Jap probably understands us 


much less than we understand him. Studies of Japanese be ‘ 


havior are often contradictory and usually are rather grim. 
Ambassador Grew summed up his estimate of them by saying, 
“The Japanese are tough.” There is no wishful thinking or 
propaganda in this book but the reader is left to draw his own 
conclusions about our oriental enemies. The book is intended 
to inform, not to inflame. 

These two books are obtainable through the Association 
book service to all members of the Association and Marine 
Corps. They are highly recommended for wide distribution to 
Marine Corps units. C. H. Mercatr. 


AMERICAN PADDLE STEAMBOATS. 
Coward-McCann Inc.: New York. $6.00. 


HE author has explored all sources of information and 
traced the romantic story of our foremost means of trans 
portation up to the 1860's. Steamboats are studies by regions 
of the country from Long Island Sound to the Pacific Coast. 
The book is mostly illustrations of famous steamboats. Fot 
anyone interested in this phase of American history, the book 


C. H. M. 


By Carl D. Lane. 


has no equal. 
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VICTORY AT MIDWAY. By Lieutenant Commander Grif- 
fith Baily Coale, USNR. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 
$3.00. 

ROM the Navy’s program to write the history of the pres- 
Prent war while it is in progress have emerged numerous 
excellent accounts. None is more interesting, however, than 
that rare combination of a record in pictures and in words by a 
skilled artist who has seen and known the places and people 
that are warp and woof of history. Lieutenant Commander 
Grifith Baily Coale is one of the Navy’s combat artists who 
not only can draw pictures, but can write well. 

Victory at Midway, Commander Coale’s latest book, is 
a fitting companion to his earlier report entitled North Atlantic 
Patrol; The Log of a Sea-going Artist. The same simple, 
realistic, almost grim, art characterizes his Pacific pictures. 
Seventeen illustrations depict the most dramatic moments de- 
scribed in the text. All are of high artistic standard. In 175 
pages of text, Commander Coale gives a vivid, impressionistic, 
and virile account of his experiences in the Pacific. Many of 
the episodes are trivial, but they preserve the vignettes from 
which personality may be extracted by future historians. 

For the paintings, oil sketches, and pencil drawings, sincere 
admiration may be expressed. While the style of Coale 
is reminiscent of the primitives in its stark and unrelieved 
qualities, there is an honesty and competence of workmanship 
which appeals even to the amateur appraiser of art. Many of 
the pictures are painstakingly careful in detail, but withal 
interesting, full of vitality, and occasionally exciting. Some of 
the pictures are less dramatic than others; some are frankly 
compositions of pure color which depend entirely upon their 
inherent beauty to attract the attention of the onlooker. Of 
the first category, an excellent example is “Sinking Sun—Mid 
way, June 10, 1942.” There is beauty, simplicity, drama, and 
excellent craftsmanship in this picture of the burial of Japa- 
nese battle casualties from the deck of a PT boat. In the other 
category, “Pacific convoy from 12,000 feet—Sunset,” is note- 
worthy. The colors blend one into the other with ethereal 
effortlessness, yet are not exaggerated or conventionalized. 

Commander Coale has given us a story of his experiences 
in the Pacific, and has used the Battle of Midway as the climax. 
Actually, the title of the book is a misnomer, since the account 
of the battle takes up less than one-third of the text. The 
balance of the chronicle relates his experiences in and around 
Hawaii, and is totally unrelated to the battle. There is no 
positive indication that Coale was present at the battle; ap- 
parently he went to Midway after the victory had been won, 
and gathered his material from the participants. 

The writing is impressionistic, and for the most part excel- 
lent. It is simple, sincere, and virile. The average reader will 
find his interest stimulated, and will have no desire to put the 
volume aside once it is opened. There will be a sense of dis- 
appointment, however, at the treatment of important events, 
most of which are recounted with a sort of detachment and 
impersonality. One is rather acutely conscious of the author, 
who seems unable to submerge himself in the story he is 
reporting. 

A few technical complaints must be registered. If this book 

is designed to give to the lay reader a non-technical account of 

the battle, it would seem highly desirable to identify the most 

Important and the most gallant actors in the great drama. 

Nowhere in the book is the name of any person given, regard- 

less of his prominence. This affectation of modesty, of sub- 

ordinating the individual to the great naval machine, certainly 
does not add to the book’s permanent value. Twenty years 
hence, the details of the battle will be hazy; readers who recall 
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Books for Marines 


Banzai Noel. By Capt. Garrett Graham, ie 
From an executive officer of a troop ship to con- 
noisseur of foxholes and observer of human nature 
on Guadalcanal, the author tells of some of the 
lighter aspects of the war. 
Here is Your War. By Ernie Pyle ........ $3.00 
The North African campaign as seen through 
the eyes of one of America’s most popular war 
correspondents. 
Al Schmid— Marine. By Roger Butterfield. .$2.00 
The senior editor of Life tells the story of the 
Marine private who stayed with his machine gun 
after the rest of his squad was killed or wounded, 
until there were 200 dead Japs in front of it. 
Retreat, Hell! By William Martin Camp ... .$3.00 
A well-written novel of the Fourth Marines in 
China and at Bataan and Corregidor, written in 
forthright style and giving a rugged and accurate 
picture of the Philippine campaign. 
ee er. ee ree $3.00 
A collection of notable Marine Corps art— 
paintings, sketches, etc.—many of them made 
under combat conditions. Some of these pictures 
have been shown at the National Gallery, and have 
won high praise. 
Last Man Off Wake Island. By Colonel Walter 
Bie SS Cs oe nest dcbacees $2.75 
The only eye-witness account of the last-ditch 
fight of the Marines on Wake Island. 
. And A Few Marines. By Colonel John W. 
THOMeSGias JF.5 Wee. hb acw. wedadde ot $3.00 
A collection of dynamic stories of Marines all 
over the world by the master story writer of the 
Marine Corps. 
Joe Foss, Flying Marine. As told to Walter Sim- 
NE RI WE ER Ee IY tr ee $2.50 
The story of the greatest American ace of this 
war and his Flying Circus at Guadalcanal, told 
vividly in the first person. 
History of the U. S. Marine Corps. By Colonel 
Clyde H. Metcalf, USMC ............ $3.00 
The standard history of the Marine Corps from 
1775 to the opening of World War II. 
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More MARINE OFFICERS wear in- 
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of all other makes combined—there must 
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the event probably will have forgotten the epic of Torpedo 
Squi idron 8, and its sole survivor. These phantoms, described 
as “the Ensign,” or “Salvage,” or even “The Commander jp 
Chief, United States Pacific Fleet,” will defy the efforts of 
the reader to give them personality. ‘The Navy commanding 
officer at Midway, the Marine commanding oflicer, the Marine 
major who attacked a Japanese carrier, and dove his flamin 
plane into the blue Pacific—these men now can be named by 
members of the naval service, but certainly their valor deserves 
more than the anonymity with which Commander Coale Cloaks 
them. 

One is surprised to learn that midnight is written as 0000, 
and termed the “zero hour.” Likewise, ‘this Marine read with 
interest that the commanding officer of a tri insport in wartime 
used two enlisted Marines to carry a single social message. The 
Army probably will be shocked to learn that gangway sentinels 
on watch stop to chat idly with passing officers, as recounted by 
Commander Coale. 

Victory at Midway is a book full of pictures, both in color 
and in word.° Sensitivity end real artistic feeling characterize 
the treatment of every sub‘ect, without destroying in any way 
the humanness of Commander Coale. No more appropriate 
conclusion to this review can be given than by quoting a few 
lines which typify both the imagery characteristic of the book 
and some of the lonely spots on w hich Marines are pe rforming 
their duty: 

“Long before dawn men are arising from their damp and 
musty tombs below the sands white as snow. Sailors, marines, 
and soldiers push up the flat white doors, arise through the 
entrances, their footfalls silent in the soft sand. They move of 
ghostly in the night to their posts. The myriads ‘of unseen 
birds, like damned spirits, swirl about them, screaming and 
crying incessantly. The mourning birds are moaning and sob 
bing like tormented souls. The surf beats on the reefs with a 
muffled roar, like a lonely dirge.” L. C. Kenpatt. 

7 4 1 

CARRIER COMBAT. By Lieut. Frederick Mears, USN. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc. 156 pp. $2.00. 
HIS is not a big book, nor is it a technical analysis or 
treatise on aerial strategy and tactics; rather, it is a realistic 
account of the experiences a the author, a Navy torpedo plane 
pilot, of what he saw, heard, and felt in the ‘twelve months 

after Pearl Harbor. 

Told in an easy, intimate, interesting style which still per 
mits a generous undercurrent of warm thrills, the book por 
trays the unique personalities of the members of a group of 
Navy airmen. It recounts in a simple manner their victories 
and narrow escapes, describes their dull despair when their 
buddies fail to return from a mission—which “leads to a steady- 
ing, cold determination to beat the Japs and win the war’—and 
spares no details in describing their “blowing off steam” parties. 

The author depicts the fichting as being weld of all glamor, 
the flyers have a dirty job to do, ‘and want to get it over with 
and get back to their homes. He writes of the men he knew as 
human beings; of how some of them loved and flew and fought 
from the San Diego Naval Air Station to Guadalcanal. They 
were not angels with wings; rather, they were a cross section 
of healthy, vigorous American youth whose lives were changed 
Ov ernight Ww dion bombs began dropping on Pearl Harbor. On 
board a carrier these youngsters contended with the sea, the 
sun, and the wind—and, of course, the Japs. Ashore they flirted 
with the other fellow’s girl and took her away from him if they 
could. 

Carrier Combat is an interesting tale that will touch any 
American, not only for its content, but for its simplicity and 
straightforward manner. ]. D. Tracker. 
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The Significance of Kwajalein* 


DMIRAL KING recently stated that the Philippines 

and most ot the isk inds seized by the Japane se in the 
early months of the war must be retaken on the road to 
Tokyo. He did not use the word “all,” but what he did 
distinctively infer in this statement was that those islands 
which are essential stepping-stones on the road to Tokyo 
would be captured and used our advance westward 
toward our ultimate objectives, China and Japan. ‘This 
eminently sound strategy is a far cry from the somewhat 
derogatory expression “land hopping” and corresponds to 
the strategy of MacArthur and Halsey in the Southwest 
Pacific and New Guinea areas. And as the campaign in 
Burma is not progressing at any great speed, the present 
trend of events would appear to indies ate that (1) the Cen- 
tral Pacific moves plus those of MacArthur would reach the 
China Sea first, and (2) somewhere along the line these 
two movements would approach and be in a position to 
sustain each other. 

The capture of the Marshalls is essential both from the 
defensive and offensive points of view. With no first-class 
air bases at our disposal nearer than the Hawaiian Islands, 
our security in the waters between Japan, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and the Marshalls was not good. There were too 
many sea bases in the Marshalls Soren which a Jap raid 
could start. Too many fleet units in the Hawaiian waters 
were thus needed to guard against raids made from the 
Marshalls or from he Jap Line-<inen our sea lanes. The 
capture of the Marshalls in the Central Pacific obviates 
many of these difficulties. Offensively, it also helps to cut 
the easternmost Jap line of communications from Wake 
Island south. Additionally, we come into possession of 
intermediary bases in the Central Pacific, between Hawaii 
and the waters west, of sufficient capacity to shelter many 
transports and naval craft, with a number of air bases on 
the islands of the many atolls. From these air bases land- 
based aircraft can be used in connection with the fleet in 
Support of further amphibious operations or to cover craft 
lying in the atolls, or for the purpose of heavy bombing. 
As we move west from the Marshalls, we place Ponape ond 
Truk under a threat and eventu: ally cut the second line of 
communications from Japan south via the Marianas. 

The attack on Kwajalein Atoll was a masterpiece of tac- 
tical planning and execution and bears the earmarks of an 
officer who is hard-boiled and somewhat arbitrary, but 
never a yes-‘man. He is Rear Admiral Turner, with a 
grounding in air work behind him. Like Ingersoll in the 
Atlantic, from long training, brains and experience he is a 
master in the art of war. The execution of the plan brought 
to the fore the lessons learned at Tarawa, new we: apons 
now at our disposal, and good air reconnaissance work, 
about which little has been said. For the first attack only 
Kwajalein could be chosen, since no other atoll in the 
Marshalls possesses its superior location for landbased air- 


*By Admiral William V. Pratt, in Newsweek, February 14, 1944. 





craft. Eniwetok, as the Japanese well know, is another 
plum, for its distance from Ponape is only 360 miles, from 
Guam about 1,000, and from Truk 645—about the same 
distance that Truk is from the Admiralty Islands in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

A pertinent question arises now. Will the Japanese 
Fleet stand and fight somewhere in the Pacific waters be- 
tween the Marshalls and the Southwest Pacific? Japanese 
psychology is unpredictable, but the chances are they 
won't, preferring to retire behind their inner lines of defense, 
extending from the main islands through the Nansei Shoto 
group, Formosa, and the Philippines to the Netherlands 
Indies. By this move they might hope to prolong the war, 
a strategy ‘the Japs seem to favor now that they are on the 
dufensive. 

. wa 2 


The Marines* 


HE United States Marines are the best fighting men in 

the world. I express that opinion after watching and 
living with fighting men in action on two sides of the 
world in this war. I have seen the fanatical Japanese Im- 
xerial Marines, the hand-chosen Afrika Korps, and the in- 
credibly hard-boiled men of Montgomery s Eighth Army. 
I still say the Marines are best. The reason for their su- 
premacy is simple: they have the best morale—sustained 
by the conviction in every Marine that he is the greatest 
fighting man alive, the determination in every Marine that 
the contrary shall never be proved. 

Marine training is as tough and as realistic as jt can be 
made; Marine discipline is rigid. Both factors, of course, 
contribute importantly to the Marines’ battle efficiency, 
but Marine morale is as necessary as either. From his first 
day of “boot camp” training, a Marine never forgets that 
his Corps has a glorious history, that those who served in it 
have been the shack troops, the compagnie d'elite of U. S. 
fighting men, and that it is his obligation to maintain their 
reputation. Inevitably he comes to believe with every fibre 
of his being that cow ardice would disgrace not only himself 
but the Marine C orps and the nation as well. One of the 
basic principles taught the Marines at boot camp is that the 
Marines do not retreat, and every opportunity for indoc- 
trination of this rule, then and later, is utilized to the fullest. 
Nor is this continuous, persistent indoctrination a matter 
of concern to officers only. | remember a Marine aboard 
the transport on which I came to Guadalcanal who was 
suspected—merely suspected—of being cowardly. He more 
than once narrowly escaped being pushed overboard, so 
jealous were his fellows of their esprit de corps. ‘This in- 
tangible pride in organization leads the Marines to indi- 
vidual feats of bravery simply because they are too proud 
to admit defeat or fear. 

Because they do pride themselves on their excellence as 
fighting men, military discipline i is not so much a duty as an 
sides al cherished by the Marines, and I have seen it sternly 


‘From an article by Richard Tregaskis in Look, January 25, 1944. 
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and willingly enforced by both officers and men. A Marine 
views an order as something to be literally and instantly 
obeyed, in peace or war, in the field or in camp. Marines 
have told me of buck privates on guard duty stopping gen. 
erals and admirals at gun-point—ofhicers who knew Marines 
well enough, fortunately, to stop and stay stopped. Many 
times on Guadalcanal I heard Marines complain bitterly 
about food, mosquitoes, rain, but never did I see one refuse 
to obey an order to advance, even if it meant standing in 
plain view of the enemy, fully aware that a sniper was 
waiting for him, finger on a half-squeezed trigger. I’m not 
trying to say that Marines never know fear. That would be 
nonsense. A Marine is a human being like any other, and 
| have seen Marines—even the best—when they have been 
afraid, when they have started to move in the wrong di- 
rection. But I never saw one move very far. Fear, after all, 
is a perfectly unavoidable human reaction to physical 
danger; and courage, the negative quality that checks it in 
the Marine’s heart, is the swift child of pride. 

Pride in his Corps carries over into the Marine's pride in 
his personal appearance. He is apt to carry his uniform- 
probably the flashiest worn by any of the U. S. armed forces 
-with the air of a dandy. And Marine camps at which | 
stayed on Guadalcanal and in New Caledonia were in most 
cases as neat as a parade ground. A Marine remembers with 
professional pride that Marines have been fighting through 
years of nominal peace wherever in the world there was 
fighting to be done: Haiti, Nicaragua, China. A Marine 
looks to war as an end in itself, his vocation and his art. ] 
have known Marines to say they preferred fighting in some 
far distant country to living at peace in the United States. 

Colonel (now Brigadier General) Edson, one of the 
finest fighters and few really tough men I have ever met, 
used to grow very angry when the people in his command 
talked about going back to the United States on leave. 
Colonel Edson honestly believed that we should think of 
nothing but beating the Japs, staying in the field until the 
job was done. Edson directed the fight at Lunga Ridge 
while Jap bullets whizzed all around him, two penetrating 
his clothing. He led the fighting at Tulagi, Tasimboko and 
Matanikau while suffering from malaria, bronchitis, and 
gastro-enteritis all at the same time. There is a fighting man 
who regards his work seriously and with pride. Colonel 
Edson’s kind of pride . . . is, I think, the ultimate answer, 
the keynote of Marine excellence. 


7 1 Y 
Marines Increase Bond Purchases 


ARINES continued to dig into their pay checks for 

war bond allotments, as 16,739 new allotments were 
registered during January, bringing the total to 142,835. 
A substantial number of these were additional allotments 
and many came from men in foreign service. 

Four Marine establishments now fly the Secretary of 
the Navy's War Bond Honor flag for 90 per cent personnel 
and 10 per cent payroll participation of their civilian em- 
ployees in war bonds. 

They include the San Diego base; Depot of Supplies, 
Philadelphia; Parris Island, South Carolina, and Camp 


Elliott, Calif. 
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1944 
Artillery Spotting in the Jungle 
HE Field Artillery had considerable experience during 
the Munda campaign and the results of its experiences 
are published in the February issue of the Field Artillery 
Journal. Of special interest to Marines are the observations 
in that article relative to methods employed in adjusting 
artillery fire: 

Terrestrial observation was impossible except in isolated 

rtions of the zone of action. Forward observers saw few 
targets On which they could adjust. The service practice 
target, “Enemy machine guns in the vicinity of the lone 
tree,” never made itself apparent. The result was that air 
observation plus sound adjustment by ear became two ol 
the most usual methods of placing fire in the target area. 

Use of aircraft was not entirely what the artillery might 
have desired. Initially the artillery observers were based on 
Guadalcanal, approximately 200 miles southeast of Munda 
Point. Close contact with the progress on the fighting front 
was nonexistent. Usually only one place was available, 
and its use was coordinated and controlled by the Division 
Artillery. Navy torpedo bombers were employed for most 
missions; their relatively high speed added to the difficulty 
of observation, though this was somewhat minimized by the 
advantage of being able to fly closer to the target area than 
could a slower plane. Observers adjusted on targets desig- 
nated to them by the JAN (Joint Army and Navy grid 
system) coordinates, using the photomap for identification 
of the plot. ‘Targets of opportunity were in turn reported to 
the FDC either by JAN coérdinates or by reference to 
points previously registered upon. Such targets could be 
seen only where bombing and shelling had destroyed the 
vegetation, it being impossible to observe enemy activity 
through the concealment offered by the jungle. 

Forward observers had their difficulties too. Ground 
adjustment soon changed to sound adjustment. Unable to 
see even 25 yards to the front and yet knowing that the 
Japs ahead were firing mortars and machine guns, these ob- 
servers soon took to adjusting by ear. True, such a method 
is inaccurate, but it produced the desired results, for the 
area occupied by the Jap was placed under artillery fire and 
close support was provided the infantry. 

The sound technique employed depended on the width 
of front of our own troops. On a narrow front one observer 
would begin to fire well forward. (Designation of target was 
simplified if a traverse had been pushed to the front..) After 
the first salvo the range would be shortened and deflection 
adjusted, solely by ear, until adjustment was believed to be 
where it was desired. In some problems where really close 
Support. was wanted, the short limit was accidentally de- 
termined by rounds falling behind the observer. Adjust 
ment by two or more observers was the rule when friendly 
troops occupied a broad front. Here, in effect, a sensing was 
sent to the FDC by each observer. Sensings were quickly 
compared and a composite one selected which insured 
safety for each observer. 

Earlier in the campaign, when one division headquarters 
was surrounded, the artillery commanders of a division ad 
Justed on the Japs by sound. Some of the officers termed it 
“blind sniping with artillery,” but the fire proved effective, 
for the Japs failed to press home their attack. All observers 
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employing the sound technique should be equipped, figura- 
tively speaking, with a “portable foxhole.” 

Some of the conclusions at the end of the article are 
worth noting. Surveys, while difficult, are strongly recom. 
mended. They provide valuable information, not only for 
the artillery but for the infantry as well. Radio communica- 
tions are often found unsatisfactory and the equipment 
needed to be improved upon. Adequate transportation of the 
proper type is recommended. The 75mm howitzers are cer. 
tain to lack sufficient punch for jungle operations. Consid- 
erable difficulty was encountered with shell cases becoming 
bent which can not be entirely eliminated by clover leaf 
packing. 

x y ¥ 
Naval Gun Support* 
NE of the striking features of World War I, which has 


seen the development and use of amphibious warfare 
on the largest scale, has been the greatly increased use and 
efficiency of British naval gunfire in support of the army 
ashore. 

Although modern scientific aids have increased the ac- 
curacy of navigation, the ship’s observed positions alone can 
rarely be relied on to give the requisite accuracy to hit a 
target some miles inland. Observation of fire is also neces- 

. In the early stages of a British seaborne assault, when 
enemy positions on “shore are bombarded before friendly 
troops have landed, this observation must be done from the 
air. Once one’s own troops have got ashore, observation of 
fire can be carried out by army officers ashore, known as 
forward observation officers. 

Observation by forward observation officer (FOO) parties 
ashore has been greatly developed. An organization has 
been set up in Boitain, under the control “a Combined 
Operations Headquarters, whereby army Royal Artillery 
officers are trained as FOO’s for the observation ashore of 
naval gunfire and as bombardment liaison officers (BLO’s), 
for avtifle ry liaison on board bombarding ships. 

The support provided by naval gunfire on land can be 
oe broadly into three ‘classes: 


Bombardment of enemy shore positions where no 
ce troops are ashore. 

2. Bombardment in support of a seaborne assault. 

Bombardment in support of an army advance along a 
coast line. 

The first of these three types is a straightforward appli 
cation of shore bombardment with air observation. 

Naval bombardment in support of a seaborne assault may 
be "a ided into three phases: 

The period immediately preceding the first assault 
hatilieee. 

b. Support of the landing and the advance up to the 

arn’ of the initial covering position. 
. Support of the advance intend, or of the fight to retain 
pian covering position. 

Before the Landing. In the first of these periods—that 
immediately preceding the first assault landing—there will 
be two main tasks, the neutralization of all enemy batteries | 
covering the seaward approaches and the beaches, and the 


“‘*From the Cavalry Journal, January-February, 1944. 
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neutralization or destruction of all enemy defenses on or 
covering the beaches. 

The first of these tasks will have to be carried out mostly 
Wy indirect fire with air observation, either under cover of 
darkness with flare illumination, or by day from outside the 
range of the enemy shore batteries, or with the bombarding 
ship screened by smoke. Anything in the nature of a duel 
between the bombarding ship and the shore battery must be 
woided. History has shown that because of the very small 
size of the shore targets, and the large relative size of the 
ship as a target, the odds in such a duel are in favor of the 
shore battery. 

The second task—the neutralization or destruction of 
enemy defenses on or covering the beach—can be carried 
out either by specially armed guncraft close inshore; by de- 
stroyers close inshore; or by larger ships, either by direct 


* freon the flanks or by indirect fire over the heads of the 


infantry in their assaulting craft. 

Landing and Initial Advance. During the second of these 
three main periods in support of a seaborne assault—the 
landing and advance up to the capture of the initial cover- 


_ ing position—the nature of naval support fire changes to 


engagement of the inland targets by indirect fire. Great 
care is necessary to avoid endangering one’s own troops. 
FOO’s will be established ashore as soon as possible. Until 
this, all observation must be from the air, but once FOO’s 
are ashore, the quality of Naval supporting can be expected 
to improve. Targets will be mainly of the nature of direct 
fre on the flanks, counter battery, and harassing fire on in- 
land areas known to contain concentrations of enemy ve- 
hicles or personnel. 

Advance Inland. During the third period—support of the 
advance inland or of the fight to retain the covering position 
-naval gunfire, using FOO spotting, will tend in the main 
to engage inland area targets in indirect fire. If the fight for 
the covering position is protracted and violent, however, 





more aggressive fire will be necessary, and naval gunfire 


' can be of infinite value. 


_ Good examples of this can be seen in Mediterranean 
operations: notably, in the engagements of the USS Sa 
vannah and other cruisers and destroyers off Gela in Sicily, 
when German tanks broke right through to the beaches 


~ and were stopped and routed by 6-inch fire from the 


cruisers; and by naval gunfire, in support of the Salerno 
landing, which culminated in the bombardment close in- 
shore by the battleships Warspite and Valiant. 

Naval support of an army advance along a coast line may 
take many forms, and is usually a combination of the types 


| of fire already discussed. This fire may take the form of 


direct support of advancing troops, (i.e., neutralization or 
destruction of enemy strong points or defended areas hold- 
ing them up); alternatively, it may be direct or indirect 
bombardment of his lines of communication, or of his rein- 
forcements or of his retreating troops, or of dumps and 
supply bases. All types of fire will probably be required. 
Indirect bombardment with FOO spotting will be used for 
targets close to the attackers’ own lines. Indirect bombard- 


| Ment with air observation may be required for targets 


farther afield. Other cases may occur where direct fire close 
inshore may be possible. 
During General Wavell’s first advance into Cyrenaica, 
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the retreating Italians had to pass along a single road clog 
to the shore immediately before reaching Sollum. This road 
was kept under almost continual bombardment by de | 
stroyers and old Yangtse River gun boats lying close in| 
shore, and heavy casualties were inflicted. Before Bardia | 
was captured early in 1941 the small port was continualh 
bombarded to ensure that no enemy escaped by sea. Dur 
ing the Sicilian campaign, fire by the Roberts, a 15-inch app 
monitor, blocked the railroad and coast roads at Taormin, 
by causing a landslide. In the Solomons, U. S. Marines 
had captured Gavutu Island, and were attempting | 7 
capture Tanambogo Island, connected to it by a causeway, held 


T 


scrit 





but were being held up by heavy machine gun fire, 4 | ™* 
destroyer closed Tanambogo Island and opened heavy i 
at close range. The machine gun fire ceased, and the Mz. | 

rines, advancing over the causeway, captured the island, | T 

* ject 

a man 

The Principles of War* ye 

( ( 

ODERN military science developed after the Na. 4 

poleonic wars and drew the material for its study | | 

from Napoleon’s campaigns with his citizen armies. Two ; 

men were responsible for the development of an entirely it, SU 

new philosophy of. war that laid down the principles of | low 
strategy rather than tactics: Jomini and Clausewitz. Baron 

Jomini first formulated most of the nine principles of war}. 

which have since become cardinal doctrine. These prin- ie 


ciples, according to him, should remain valid no matter F th 
what changes took place in weapons, military organizations, i 
or tactics. 

An interesting proof of Baron Jomini’s claim is the 





recent appearance in the January 1944 issue of Air Force, ” 
the official service journal of the U. S. Army Air Forces, wi 
of an article which again states those nine principles and ne 
briefly explains their importance to the air arm. The 
author, corr General Ralph F. Stearley, Commanding 
General, I Tactical Air Division, lists the principles and | 
gives a convenient mnemonic device for their recall. | qn 
There are nine fundamental principles of war. Th a 
pr inciples are: 
The principle of Coéperation. 
lhe principle of the Objective. 2 In 
lhe principle of the Offensive. shoul 
The principle of Mass. woop 
he principle of Movement. 
he principle of Economy of Force. BE: 
lhe principle of Surprise. his 
The principle of Security. voles 


lhe principle of Simplicity. 


All good soldiers, says the author, should remember 
these principles and be guided by them. An easy way] Fre 
remember these principles or to cz all them quickly to mind | comm 
is to remember the word, “COMES,” or better stil 








“CO?M’ES*.” Th 
erat sa, Codéperation hghte 

O*?.. .CO squared Objective low ; 
Offensive tion, 

M?...(M squared Mass ina: 
Movement ' study 

ties 0 


* Digest taken in part from A/r Force, January, 1944. 
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1944 
a... Economy of Force 
S:...CTo the third power) Surprise 
Security 
Simplicity 
| The author then defines tersely each principle and de- 
scribes its relation to air power. In this summary only the 
applications to air power are quoted. 
Co6PERATION 
The orderly mobilization and strategic concentration of the 
feld forces and their ability to advance depends in a large 
measure on the success of early air operations. 
| OBJECTIVE 
| The economic structure of a nation may be the primary ob 


* iective. The enemy’s airplane factories, his refineries or other 
manufacturing facilities may be the key objectives. The gain 
ing of air superiority is the first requirement of any major 

fe) ¢ 
operation. 


OFFENSIVE 


The offensive increases the effectiveness of a force adopting 
it, since it raises morale, permits a concentration of effort and 
allows freedom of action. 


Mass 


[The inherent flexibility of air power is its greatest asset. 
This flexibility makes it possible to employ the whole weight 
of the available air power against selected areas in turn. 


MoOvEMEN' 


The flexibility of air power makes it possible to mass that 
power in selected areas. Air bases add to the mobility of air 
forces. The advance of ground troops often makes available 
new airdomes needed by the air force. 


ECONOMY OF ForRCE 





The defensive power of fighter aviation will allow secondary 
missions to be carried out with the minimum expenditure of 
forces. 


SURPRISE 
In most cases where surprise by air units is attempted, it 
should be accompanied by timely offensive action of ground 
troops. 
SECURITY 
The information secured by reconnaissance aviation and by 
| the aircraft warning service of hostile air activities is an in 
| valuable guard against surprise. 


SIMPLICITY 


Frequent changes of plans are to be avoided, and unity of 
command must be observed. 

| 

he author concludes: “Whether the air officer be in a 
| hghter action or in an attack on a hostile airdrome from 
| low altitude, the principles of war, modified to the situa- 
tion, apply. These principles are few and may be learned 
in a short time, but a whole lifetime can be spent in the 


| Study of their application without exhausting the possibili- 


tes of the art of war.” 
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Commandant Stresses Individual Initiative 
E degree of Doctor of Military Science was conferred 
upon the Commandant of the Marine Corps, Lieu- 
tenant General Alexander A. Vandegrift, by Pennsylvania 
Military College, Chester, Penna., on January 28, 1944. In 
responding to this honor the Commandant paid tribute to 
that institution and other similar ones in the United States. 

He said in part: 

“In this war, as never before, American men must be 





finely trained. The more they know of the ethical and 


“It's 
right on 
the 
beam’ 


“| speak for Coca-Cola. I 
speak for ‘Coke’. Both 
mean the same thing. . . 
the real thing. . . ‘coming 
from a single source, and 
well known to the com- 
munity.’ ”’ 






tactical, as well as the mechanical, approaches to modern 





warfare, the better they are able to serve. I am speaking not 
only of officers in responsible command, but of the rank 
and file of our combat forces. Any schooling, or experience, 
| which contributes to this broader military knowledge among 


I] {I 


our men is of marked importance. 
“The world has never seen a war in which armies were 


¥ 


so massive, and battles fought on such a large scale, as this 
one. And yet, never has the action of the individual meant 
so much. Especially in the Pacific, land fighting almost in 
evitably breaks down into mobile action by small units. 
Often the holding, or the gaining, of an important position 
ina jungle contact may depend upon a group of four or 
fve men. Even on the small atoll of Tarawa, our first land 


ing troops became split into small groups, and it was the 
ability of the junior officers and noncommissioned officers 
to assume any degree of leadership in a pinch that carried 
them through. 

“In the Marine Corps, we ask our young combat officers 
to share our faith in the superior intelligence of American 
fighting men by taking every man of their command, down 


N [L 


= 
~ 


to the newest private, into their confidence during battle. : 
The men must have the feeling of team effort, and the The drink 
confidence that their officer is treating them all with fair 
_” | 7m everybody 
This can be created by letting them know the immediate 
plan of action, and why it has been chosen. A man fights knows 
much better when he has a sense of the common objective, 
rather than merely a knowledge of how things look from 
his own foxhole. 
“Time after time, | have seen men carry on when all 
» their leaders have been knocked out, using the knowledge 
given them in talks, and conferences, in advance of the 

















ist a ee . . OUR CORRESPONDENCE PAPERS 
— is individual ability gives us an important margin 
=| over our enemies. It is generally iekioubiage that we “i LANDED YEARS AGO 
| better equipment, better weapons, and greater productive & 
powers, than our enemies, but these advantages would lose 
their significance if our forces, man for man, were not They Always Make Friends 


superior in skill and initiative. 
“By initiative | mean aggressive, properly directed intel- 


QUINCY ADAMS PORTFOLIOS 





ligence. In military practice as in any field of civilian en- 48 Sheets — 24 Envelopes 
deavor, intelligence by itself is not a saving grace. It is of BEST BUY IN THE SERVICE 


benefit only if correctly put to use. All the experience in 
the world will not render a man adept in his profession if 
he has not the faculty of making the most of what he 
learns. General Ulysses Grant, in the field one day, ex- THE ADAMS PAPER CO 
pressed his contempt for a certain officer. Another General er 
protested the officer had been through ten campaigns. To HOLYOKE, MASS. 
| which Grant replied: ‘So has that mule yonder, but he’s 


| still a jackass.’ 
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“Let’s stich around—they’re going to ¢ 
auction off some Sir Walter Raleigh!” | 







Men everywhere are going for the extra UNION MADE Tl 
mildness, the aroma of cool-burning Sir = 
Walter Raleigh, blended from the choicest 
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‘The Japanese apparently believe they can counter- 

; balance our superiority in skill and initiative with fanatical 

zeal on the part of the individual soldier. They have incul- 

cated into their men a fighting philosophy which is in direct 

| contrast with our own. The Japanese teach that a soldier's 

first duty is to die for his country. We teach that the sol 
dier’s first duty is to make his enemies die for theirs. 

“The Japanese soldier has a mind, he has been well 
yained in the use of his weapons, and he has a natural cun- 
ning that makes him especially dangerous in the kind of 
fighting we are doing in the Pacific. There is no proven 
basis for saying, as we sometimes hear, that the Japanese 
| gldier is totally incapable of action when forced to operate 
on his own initiative. 

“What is obvious to us is that he is definitely inferior to 
our own men in this respect. His national background, and 

> the nature of his training, have stunted any chance he 
might possess of equaling that confidence of individual 
thought and action which marks his American foe. His 
fanaticism often is more a liability than an asset. 

“The confidence—the initiative—of the American fighting 
man springs partly from our national background, and 
partly from the nature of our training. Through the years 

_ of peace, a nucleus of military and naval men and institu- 
tions maintained a vigilant study of the revolutionary de- 
_velopments of modern warfare. When war came, those men 
_were ready to provide programs of training which would as 
sure the complete confidence of the nation’s newly mo 
bilized troops in their own skill and weapons. And the 
institutions were ready to provide teachers and leaders for 
those troops. 

“Even though we reduce the size of our standing forces 
after the war, we must continue to preserve our military 
integrity and our readiness to give American men the 
world’s best preparation for military service. We must al- 
' ways have a corps of men highly trained and qualified to 

meet any emergency which may possibly arise. Military 

institutions, therefore, will remain vital to our national de- 
fense. 

“This, by no means, is to say that the training men re- 
ceive in them is of national benefit only in the eventuality 
of war. Far from it. It is the best kind of training for 

’ good citizenship. It makes for a nation of sturdy men, who 
know the values of initiative and discipline, and who are 
capable of assuming the obligations of civic leadership with 

a full measure of confidence.” 
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Use of V-Mail Urged 
REATER use must be made of V-Mail or it may be- 


come necessary to discontinue carrying other personal 
mail overseas by air. 
This warning is contained in a letter from the Chief of 
_ Naval Operations to all naval ships and stations. 
Overseas Operations are taxing air mail transportation 
lacilities severely. V-Mail film takes up less than two per 
| cent of the space and weight of regular mail. Unless the 
majority of letters to and from personnel overseas go by 
» V-Mail, there is the likelihood that air cargo space will be 
insufficient to accommodate even a small percentage of 
| unfilmed personal mail. 


| 





On November 23, 1942, we inserted the following ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers. The thoughts expressed 
in it are even more important today than they wer 
when first published. 


MONEY TALKS 


Make it speak 
the only language 
the Axis understands: 


THE RUMBLE OF TANKS 
THE ZOOMING OF PLANES 
THE CRACK OF RIFLES 
THE ROAR OF CANNON 
THE BURSTING OF BOMBS 
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Hello, Boys- 


FRESH DAILY 


SANDWICHES and CAKES 
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MALLARD’S 


Wilmington, North Carolina 
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Civil Relief 


DECISION of great importance to members of the 


armed forces has recently been handed down by the | 


Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Boone 
v. Lightner, 63 S$. Ct. 1223. Its implications are discussed 





by Lieutenant Robert E. Dowling, USNR, legal officer fo, | 


the U. S. Naval Air Station at Glenview, Illinois, in the 
United States Naval Institute Proceedings tor January. 

In this case, the defendant, Major Daniel F. Boone, did 
not appear when the case came to trial in North Caroling 
and his attorney moved for a continuance on the ground 
that the officer was unable to take the time away from his 
duties at Headquarters Services of Supply, U. S. Army, in 
Washington. The trial court denied the motion and the 
case was decided against the absent defendant. On appeal 
to the Supreme Court, judgment was afhrmed against 
\lajor Boone. 

In view of this Supreme Court decision, Lieutenant 
Dowling advises that the safe procedure for any member 
of the armed services who is a necessary party to a civil 
suit and whose interests are likely to be prejudiced because 
of inability to attend a trial on account of military duties, 
and who has had application for leave to attend the trial 
denied by his commanding oflicer, is to prepare and file 
with the Court an affidavit stating: 

) His name, rank, and station. 

His relationship to the suit. 

The extent of his interests in the suit. 

The harm or prejudice which might result to him 

in the event the suit is not continued in accordance 

with the provisions of the Soldiers’ and Sailors 

Civil Relief Act. 

5) I hat he has disclosed the urgency ot the case to 
his Commanding Officer. 

6) That he has requested of his Commanding Ofhier 

that he be granted leave in order to enable him to 

attend the trial of the case. 

[hat the Commanding Officer has refused to grant 

his request for leave to attend the trial. 
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THERE ARE STILL 


UNDISCOVERED CONTINENTS 


Cotumaus had a definite goal—a 
westbound sea route to Asia. But 
what he found was a new continent 
—a new source of Nature’s wealth. 


Modern research also has its 
goals: it, too, is discovering new 
resources. Starting from the 
knowns of science, it charts its 
voyages into the unknown. Behind 
each voyage is a theory that there 
is a passageway. 

But research doesn’t hold stub- 
bornly to its theories. If it finds 
islands instead of a continent, it 
accepts them, for it expects the 


unexpected. It studies their rela- 
tion to the known lands of science. 
And on the basis of its increased 
knowledge, it makes revised plans 
for progress. In science there is 
always a continent ahead. 


Just what research will disclose 
can never be forecast. But history 
has proved that from research flow 
discoveries of value to mankind. 
From Bell Telephone Laboratories 
there has poured a full stream of 
improvements in the telephone art. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories has 
kept America leading the world in 





telephony. And its researches have 
contributed importantly to other 
arts of communication—to the 
phcnograph and sound-motion 
pictures, to radio broadcasting and 
television. 


Today, as ever since Pearl Har- 
bor, its efforts in research and de- 
sign are devoted to the war needs 
of the nation. 


When peace comes, its organized 
teams of research scientists and en- 
gineers will continue to explore 
and invent and perfect for the im- 
provement of telephony. 
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ERNIE PYLE 


WORLD-FAMOUS WAR CORRESPONDENT 
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A FIRSTHAND REPORT 
FROM A FIRST-CLASS REPORTER... 


On EVERY FRONT I’VE COVERED...WITH 


OUR BOYS AND OUR ALLIES, CHESTERFIELD |) ) 23% man 
Is ALWAYS A FAVORITE ((),. - Opelifleld 
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Chesterfields are milder and better-tasting for the best 
of reasons... they're made of the world's best cigarette 
tobaccos — but what's more... Chesterfield combines 
these choice tobaccos in a can’t-be-copied blend that 
gives smokers what they want. That's why your Chester- 
fields really Satisfy. They're the favorite of millions. 


Copyright 1944, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 








